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AUTUIIN’S HERALDS. 


a 
Just a bit of traced gold 
In my pathway lying, 
Fallen ere the wind ’s a-cold 


And the snow a-tflying. 


II. 
Just a crimson banner flung 
Out upon the breezes, 
Autumn's victor signal, hung 


O’er each tree he seizes. 


III. 
Just a cricket, piping shrill 
In the dry brown grasses, 
And a haze above the hill 


fell me Summer passes! 
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Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
COMMENCING JUNE 16. 


North Shore Route. 


DON’T FAIL 
TO TAKE A TRIP 


10 GLOUCESTER 


On the New and Elegant 


Steel Steamer CAPE ANN 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave north side Central Wharf, 
Boston, (foot of State St.) week days at to 
A. M. and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Glouces 
ter at 3 and 7.30 A. M.and2P.M. Sun 
days, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 
P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. 
and 32.15 P.M 

Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; 

Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 
For further particulars and special rates 


for large parties apply to 
kK. S. MERCHANT, Agent 


BASS POINT, 


NAHANT. 


AN HOUR'S SAIL, 25c. 


Favorite Harbor Trip, 
Best Fish Dinners, 
Dancing Free, 
Band Concerts. 
STEAMERS FROM LINCOLN 
WHARF (Weather Permitting.) 


For BASS POINT, 
g.o, 11.00 A. M.; 12.30, 2.20, 1, 
M. Keturn 10.30 A. M.; 12.15, 1.3 


IRON 


week days and Sundays, 
2%, & 6.3%, 8.15 P 


4.45, §.1§, 7.00, 


g.30 P. M 

For NAHANT, weeks days, 9.30 A. M.; 12.30; 
2.20, 3.30, $.00, 6.30 P. M. Return, 8.00, 11.00 A 
M.; 2.00, 3.25, 4.35, “6.00 P. M Sundays, 9.3 
M.; 12.30, §.00, 6,30 P. M Return tt.oo A. M., 
2.00, 6.30 P. M 

*This boat lays at Bass Point 45 minutes, arriv- 
ing in Boston at 8 o'cloc 

Rate, .: children, 16¢ Take East Boston 
Ferry Cars on Washington or Tremont St., or At- 
lantic Ave Horse Car from Union Station 
Special rates to parties J}. A. FLANDERS, 


Agent, 201 Washington St., Boston 


rovidcnce 
inc. . 


Have Resumed the 


SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


rom Boston—Steamboat Express leaves 
Park Square Station 6.30 P. M., daily, 
except Sunday. 

From Worcester — Steamboat Express 
Train leaves Union Station 6.15 P. M., 
daily, except Sunday. 

From Providence—Steamers Connecticut 
and Massachusetts leave Fox Point 
Wharf 7.45 P. M., daily, except Sunday. 
Due New York 7.00 A. M. 

Returning leave New York at 5.30 P. M. 
from New Pier 36, N. R. 
J. W. MILLER, President, 


W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
O. H. BRIGGS, Gen’l Pass. Agt 


Deer Park »» 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75 and ¢90 a month, 
according to location. | Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $450 to $600 


per season, Address 
GEORGE D, DeSHIELDS, 
MANAGER, 


CUMBERLAND, - MARYLAND, 





POLAND SPRING HOUSE. 


INOW OPEN. 


rhis famous resort (with this year more attractions than ever) is reac 
Grand Trunk R. R. to 


DANVILLE JOUNCTION. 


Thence via Poland Spring House stages (the only direct 


hed via the Maine Central or 


mnection to Poland Spring Hous« 


he thousands who annually visit this beautiful health and pleasure rt prove conclusively the 
remarkable efficacy of 
.POLAND WATER. 
For tickets, information, etc., address Boston Office, 175 Devonshire St 
HIRAM RICKER & SONS, South Poland, Me, 





Editorial. . . 


COMMENT ON 


EVENTS OF TO-DAY 
A TRADITIONAL SENTIMENT 


PLEASURE TRAVELLING. By Edward E. Hale 
A PLEA FoR Pure ENGLISH By Francis J. Lippitt. 
fur MYCOLOGISTS Ky William C. Bates 

Manitoba. V. The School Question. By Alfred Walkley 


God Out of Doors. A Sermon. By Minot J 
Biterature. Conducted byAlbert White Vorse , 8 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
Nores Akout BooKk-MAKING. 
Science. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr 
ENTOMOLOGISTS AT SPRINGFIELD. 
Dome and Pousebold., Conducted by 
THe LAMENT OF A Beit Buoy Poem 


ava 


Reported by A. H. Kirkland 
Elizabeth IP. ¢ 
By S. ( 


roodrich 12 


Brackett 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF FREEDOM 
SCHOOL LUNCHEONS. . 
CONUNDRUMS 
A DousB.e BILL oF Fart 
FAMILY KEecKIP‘'s Rusks 

Music. “fed , 14 
Ir Love. A Song. Music by David Parsons Goodricl 

Plays and Players. ‘ ° I< 

Cal f ieti 
alendar of the Societies. 
AGASSiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 


Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wedmesday, October 9. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. 

BosTonian Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 

Boston Society OF NATURAL History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, to to 
5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at to A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC SocigETY. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
day, October 8. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, too periodicals. Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, 
Exhibition of flowers, fruits and vegetables, Saturday, September 14. 


Next 


regular meeting, at 


Tremont Street. 


MusrkuM oF FINE Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
Engravings, trom 15th to beginning of roth century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 

New ENGLAND HiIstoric-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 
Society oF ArTs. Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Oct. To. 
Oh —>——— 


BIG PROHIS Small Investments. 


Returning prosperity will make many rich, but nowhere can they make so much within 
a short time as by successful Speculation in Grain, Provisions and Stock. 


$10 00 FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
o— Svstematic Pian of Speculation 


originated by us.* All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 

It is a well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United 
States, who by systematic trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every 
year, ranging from a few thousand dollars for the man who invests a hundred or two hun- 
dred dollars up to $50,000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest a few thousand. 

It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively small in- 
vestments on this plan are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers 
who thoroughly understand systematic trading. 

Our pian does not risk the whole amount invested on any trade, but covers both sides, 
so that whether the market rises or falls it brings a steady profit that piles up enormously in 
a short time. 


WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, also our Manual on successful speculation 
and our Daily Market Report, full of money-making pointers.5 ALL FREE. Our Man- 
ual explains margin trading fully. Highest references in regard to our standing and success. 


For further information address 


THOMAS & Co.., Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 


| 



















































Enstanp 
LIFE INSURANC 


Post Office Square. 
ASSETS Dec. 3t, «504 


Mury 
OMPANT 


Boston, Mass 


LIABILITIES .. $24.20 Soy 
— " q 
; h | 
ae 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMeEwN: 
issued at the old life rate », “AN policies 4. 
Annuat Casn dist: 
policies 


Every policy has er 
der and paid-up insura: 
is entitled by the Massa 

Pamphlets, rates and 
application to the C ym pa 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, | vi 

ALFRED D. FOST? 
S. F. TRI 
7 WM 


5 Miles for 45 fens 


MORRISON STEAMBOAT co. 


SALEM WILLOWS 


AND RETURN. 


FARE ONE WAY 25 CENTS 


Best Fish Dinners, Music, Dancing 
Bathing and Boating. . 





From Pearson's Whar! and w8 At 
Avenue, daily (weathe: 
Ne Boa ‘ 

staunch at 

Capt. A. F. Doa 

R. Doane, le t 

P.M Leave Al 

ind P.M ( 

Beverly and Bakers Island 

Special rate t x 


NANTASKET 


AN 


DOWNER LANDINC. 


Steamers leave Row “ 
miittir SU? 


For Hull (Pemberton I 
A. M.; 12.30, I. 

p.m 
Retnrn, 8.¢s, 11 
For Hull (Y. C. Pier 
Leturn, 4.10, ¢ 
For Downer Landing 
Return, 8.40 
For Nantas 


™ 
et,a 
a. M.; 12.3 1.3 


Return, 8. 

For Nantasket 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. 0 
5.15, 6.15, 7-45 p. mM 

Return, 8 32, 10.48 a.! 
6.33, 6.53, 8.03 
Fare by t 





Round trip tickets, » 
den, 60 cents, except M 
> P. CUSHIN 
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YOU HAVE SEI 


V 
OZZ0NISy 
POWDER Y 


advertised for many years, but hav 
you ever tried it’—if t.—you a 
not know what an IDE AL Com- 
PLEXION POWDER Is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an ack ‘ 
beautifier, has many refreshing US” 
It prevents chafing, sun- burn, Wi, 
tan, lessens perspir é 

fact it is a most cd 
ble protection to th 
weather. 


It is sold everywhere. 
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Now OFreENn. 


Jerusalem Spring Hotel, 
CANAAN, N. #- 


Offers every advantag 
rest. Jerusalem Spring 
to the hotel for all pur 
For terms and accomn 
O, PUNCHARD, Canaa 
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is second-class matter. ] 


THE school year opened in Boston 
| n We inesday with an inade- 
te provision for the children who 
It does not 
many were crowded out; 
vspape rssay ‘ thousands ’; cer- 
were a good many hun- 
curious part of the 
have 
surprise. Yet 
wing insufficiency of public 
iccomodations in Boston has 
namatter of notoriety, and an 
the opening of the new 
iht to have been foreseen 
rovided for in advance. One 
use of the difficulty undoubtedly has 
the division of authority be- 
tween the School Committee and 
City Council in the matter of 
the erection of schoolhouses. This is 
npartcured byan act of the Legisla- 
ture passed last May, by which the 
School Committee is given full con- 
trol. If this authority had been used 
more promptly, something of the 
resent annoyance might have been 
avoided. ‘Ihe School Committee un- 
loubtedly will now act at once, 


to school. 


fairis that this seems to 


body by 


Q! R travellers are coming back 
from Europe in such crowds 

hat the estimate of the London Tel- 
‘graph, which places the number of 
\merican tourists in that city this 
summer at 130,000, does not seem 
“xaggerated. It is a favorite calcu- 
people who take delight 

N useless statistics, to figure out the 
‘mount of money left abroad in the 
curse of this summer migration. 
Probably the average would be 
1 iny spend much less 





ation with 


while others spend a great deal 
‘ore— in which case American gold 
‘am amount considerably greater 
Man the «t 


reasury reserve’ of which 
€hearso much has been carried 





“toss to the Englishmen this year. 
[! really seems a waste of indigna- 
., On to inveigh against the 
utan of 


~e lurkey for the atrocities 
“rmenia and the Chinese for the 
“natical outbreaks against Christian 
~tonaries, while right here in our 

‘civilized land such an outrage 
‘0 be permitted as that which 
“curred at Jackson’s Hole in 





“ 


Wyoming. ‘The report of Gen. Cop- 
pinger to the War Department, 
made after full investigation of the 
affair, characterizes it as an ‘atroci- 
ous, outrageous and _ cold-blooded 
murder’ of Indians by white men, 
The practical question now presents 
itself—What is to be done about it ? 
There is civil government and law 
in Wyoming, as there is in Massa- 
chusetts. According to the belief 
of some of our friends, Wyoming is 
further advanced in civilization than 
Massachusetts bécause women vote 
in that state. ‘The first thing to be 
done is the arrest and trial and pun- 
ishment of the murderers by the 
civil authorities of Wyoming. Will 
this be done? Or will Wyoming 
take her place alongside of Armenia 
and China ? 


HERE was really nothing very 
alarming in the earthquake 
which started in New Jersey last 
Sunday morning, passed over into 
Pennsylvania on one side and 
into New York on the other, vanish- 
ing in tremblings along up the Hud- 
son. It was a light ‘shake’; it hurt 
nothing. But there is an element 
of interest in the circumstance that 
builders in New York city of late 
years have turned their aspirations 
heavenward — that is as regards the 
direction in which they build— and 
that a city in which houses of fifteen 
and twenty stories abound is not 
adapted safely to extend hospitality 
to earthquakes. But there is the 
reassuring reflection that in this lati- 


tude on the western hemisphere 
earthquakes do not develop much 
strength. An observer in New Jersey 


describes last Sunday’s phenomenon 
by the domestic simile of a baby 
carriage’wheeled along a piazza. It 
made just that kind of disturbance. 





HE delay in the journey north 

of the Peary Relief Expedition 

can hardly affect the success of the 
enterprise, though it may cause 
Lieutenant Peary some anxiety. 
The expedition, which started from 
John’s in due season, to bring 
back Lieutenant Peary from Bow- 
doin Bay, North Greenland, was to 
stop on the way at Holsteinburg to 
pick up Professor Dyche. Storm- 
driven, it overshot Holsteinburg by 
sixty miles and was forced to return. 
The news comes that it left the little 
town in South Grecnland about the 
time that vessels of late have been 
accustomed to leave Godhaven to 
attempt the dangerous passage of 
Melville Bay. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether in the name of safety 
the short delay has not been rather 
a benefit than an ill. Before the 
end of July, Melville Bay is usually 
more or less encumbered with float- 
ing ice—not very threatening. in 
general, yet, in severe seasons like 
that of 1894, not without its perils. 
July 22, 1894 the Falcon, nipped be- 
tween the shore-ice and the pack, 
was canted nine degrees to port, 
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and in this disagreeable situation 
she remained four days. This 
season bid fair to be more open 


than last season; yet it is just as 
well that the unpleasantness of such 
a position should have been alto- 
gether avoided. A few days in the 
height of summer clears out Melville 
Bay amazingly, and with this delay 
the expedition very likely arrived at 
the redoubtable sheet of water just 
in time to find it altogether free of 
ice. The Kite probably arrived 
during the first fortnight in August 


at Anniversary Lodge—in ample 
time to pick up Lieutenant Peary. 


Indeed, if all went well, he probably 
did not return from his sledge 
journey over the ice cap to the 
northern end of Greenland till the 
15th of August. The only persons 
to be annoyed by the delay are the 
scientific corps who were deprived 
of a few days above Cape York that 
might have been devoted to making 
observations. 

At present the Kite must be on 
her way home; she ought to arrive 
in another week or so at St. John’s, 
It is to be hoped that she brings 
Lieutenant Peary safe and sound, 
with rocks and musk-ox skins from 
the tip-end of northern Greenland. 


LL Germany has been celebrat- 
ing during the past fortnight. 
It is the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Empire. But the 
form which the celebrations have 
taken is that of commemorating the 
victories of the German armies on 
French soil, at Worth, Gravelotte, 
Metz. and Sedan; and the Emperor 
has taken this occasion, as he takes 
every occasion, to proclaim militar- 
ism as the foundation of nationality. 
The achievement of German unity 
has been a great work, undoubtedly 
in the interest of civilization and 
progress, and not even the French, 
who are supposed to gnash their 
teeth at the celebrations going on 
in Germany, can reasonably object 
to public demonstrations in memory 
of that event. 


A TRADITIONAL SENTIMENT. 


MISSOURI paper, in comment- 
ing onan article on Cuba in 
our issue of August 24, says that 
‘the plan is excellent,’ but that 
‘there is a marked traditional senti- 
ment in American people against 
acquiring territory or assuming 
protectorate over land outside of 
our own boundaries. Whenever we 
have violated this sentiment we have 
suffered trouble and annoyance.’ 

If there be such a sentiment, it is 
a little odd that Franklin offered a 
hundred million dollars to England 
for Canada in 1777. It would have 
been worth twenty times that amount 
to each country had England had 
the sense to accept the offer. 

In face of any such sentiment 
Livingstone bought from France all 
of Louisiana in 1803, including the 
ground occupied by the very city 
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where the paper is printed which 
now reveals the sentiment to us. 

In the face of such a sentiment 
Mr. Monroe and J. Q. Adams bought 
Florida from Spain for five million 
dollars in 1819. 

In face of such a sentiment, Cali- 
fornia was annexed to the United 
States in 1850. 

In the face of such a sentiment 
Arizona was bought from Mexico for 
ten million dollars in 1853. 

And in face of such a sentiment 
Alaska was bought by Mr. Seward 
and President Johnson, in 1867, for 
$7,200,000. 

The writer should have said that 
the leaders of the Federal party in 
1803 thought there was such a senti- 
ment. ‘There proved to be no such 
sentiment, and the mistake was one 
of those which ground that party to 
powder, 

On the other hand, fully three- 
fourths of our present territory has 
been added to the original since the 
constitution was formed. Why not? 
This country is not the property of 
one reigning family. It isa close 
partnership of states, who have 
agreed to make an_indissoluble 
Union. Partnerships, when they 
are successful, enlarge their capital, 
This is not strange. 


PLEASURE TRAVELLING. 
HE wheelmen have done and are 
doing a great deal for the 
pleasure and profit of the country. 
Directly and indirectly, they have 
improved the roads and the inns, 
and they are still improving them 
and willdoso. A lady whom I met 
in Chautauqua told me that she 
came to her pretty cottage there 
from her house in one of the upper 
streets of New York, in her own 
carriage with her own horses. The 
ride took rather more than a fort- 
night. And she said to me that she 
could never have done it -— I doubt 
if she could have made _ her 
coachman undertake it — but for the 
‘guides’ which the wheelmen had 
arranged for him and for her—like 
their maps—and other instructions. 
For thus he could tell on what roads 
he was to venture, and what he wag 
to avoid, where he was to stop to 
‘bait his horses,’ and where they 
should stop for the night. Sohe and 
she and the horses and the children 
hada charming little journey through 
one of the most picturesque regions 
in the world, which they owe to the 
wheelmen 
But this little experience only 
makes one ask, like Oliver, for more. 
There is a great deal of rushing 
about this country in well-filled,even 
crowded trains. jut there is verv 
little travelling for pleasure. I mean 
that the travel part of it, the busi- 
ness of going from place to place, is 
not yet arranged for the pleasure of 
that great middle-class of us, who 
control America in most things and 
who ought to control America. 
So is it that Americans travel in 
Europe in ways very different from 
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any which are open to them in 
America. In the first place, it is 
cheaper to travel in Switzerland than 
it is to travel in America. If a man 
will cross the ocean both ways in 
one of the cheaper packets, he can 
go across, can take a three months’ 
holiday in Switzerland and come 
back to his work, at less expense 
than he can travel in America for 
the same time. | left Denver one 
morning for a day in the cafions and 
valleys between that place and 
Georgetown, and at night, when we 
were at our Denver hotel again, we 
found that each of the party had 
spent thirty dollars,and this, though 
our fare had been almost Spartan. 
\ man could not have spent that 
amount, in that time, in Switzerland 
or Spain even if he had tried to be 
extravagant, 

Why does not some state govern- 
ment, say in Colorado, or Pennsy]l- 
vania, or Vermont, or New Hamp 
shire, or even in New York, establish 
a bureau or office for the promotion 
and facilitation of pieasure travel- 
ling? ‘Think how much the Swiss 
government does in watching for the 
comfort of travellers; and then, if 
you are carnally minded, think how 
much Switzerland gains from the 
flood of travel thus encouraged—not 
tosay created. Good roads, good 
inns, very little extortion, and, all 
along, the feeling that some one is 
taking care of you. While here, 
only think of a poor ‘child of the 
people,’ who has come up from 
Georgia on his way to the Adiron- 
dacks and finds himself at the pier 
of the ferry boat on the North river, 
wondering how he is to get his wife 
and his ‘ plunder’ and his children 
to Saranac lake! The conception 
alone is terrible. 

What the railroad people call 
‘excursions’ are managed, by them, 
with a great deal of snap and 
energy. I dare say they make 
money. but the excursionists do 
not find much comfort. ‘Thus ‘The 
Road’ will take four hundred fac- 
tory-hands at Manchester in New 
Hampsbire, say at six o’clock in the 
morning, and after four hours will 
deliver them at Rocky Point on Nar- 
ragansett bay, There the four hun- 
dred will have the exquisite delight 
of a plunge in the sea, and the 
other exquisite delight of eating 
clams till the shells in front of each 
man cut off his sight of his friend on 
the other side of the table. At four 
the bell will ring ‘All aboard!’ 
And the four hundred, having made 
this desperate charge, will return to 
Manchester. They will be tired 
and hot when they return. But they 
will have renewed life by that one 
plunge in salt-water. And all this 
has been done very cheaply. The 
man can earn on Tuesday enough to 
pay for his ‘excursion’ on Wednes- 
day. 

Observe, however, that while the 
plunge was pleasant, and the clams 
good, the ‘travelling’ was not 
pleasant. Is it not possible to make 
it so? 

The place to begin is the station: 
or ‘depot,’ as you please to call it. 
1 asked at the grand 42d street sta- 
tion, the last time I was there, for a 
New York Directory. “I think you 
will find one at the druggist’s oppo- 
site,’ said the ‘gentlemanly clerk.’ 
Why did the druggist have one for 
travellers while the Vanderbilts and 
Mr. Depew did not have one? Be- 
cause they were sure of the traveller 
or thought they were, and’ he wanted 
to make his shop attractive. 

But here they were wrong. There 
are many ways of getting out of New 
York and of getting in. And one 
way to make travel agreeable is to 
have agreeable stations, A man re- 


members where he had an easy chair 
to sit in while he waited, and where 
he had a hard one, where they had a 
Directory and where they did not. 

There is a junction called White 
River in New Hampshire, where one 
has to wait several hours perhaps, 
at times, in Green Mountain and 
White Mountain travel. It is at 
one of the most picturesque spots in 
God's world. But the traveller who 
stops there finds, simply, his meals 
and nothing more. No shady walk 
by the river-side, no summer-house 
where he can sit and draw. There 
is nothing for him to look at but the 
local freight and the mixed passen 
ger and express. When his three or 
four hours are over he hurries aboard 
the snuffy, dirty car which is ready 
for him, and says: “ Thank Heaven, 
this cannot be so bad as the station 
was.” He rushes away, resolving 
that he will never come there again. 

On the other hand, here is a com 
pany which promises to rich people 
that in another year it will rent to 
them house-boats, which will not 
cost them much more than life at 
home. I met a friend (at Chautau 
qua, again,) who had brought his 
family there from Utica on sucha 
boat, in five days 
of Heaven, you might say. 
Cannot somebody arrange for King 
Agar’s subjects, to which num 
ber most of us belong, that summer 
luxury, and let us pay five dollars a 
day for it? We have not thirty dol 
lars a day to spare. ‘Times have 
been hard, are going to be better, 
but our wages do not rise fast. 
‘“ But see, Mr. Public, here are five 
dollars a day for me, and five for my 
wife. You ought to be able to ar 
range, dear Mr. Public, that,for that 
money, we can have a good outing 
It is not my business to do this, it 
is yours. 


stolen out 


“And I mean, by a good outing, 
an outing in which I shall enjoy the 
travelling part—-the going from 
place to place—and the resting in this 
station or that ‘ depot,’ as well as 
the time when we are asleep in the 
hotel.” 


How is Mr. Public to arrange 
this? According to me, the Public 
of the states which care about it 
will make arrangements to make 


Travel agreeable. Those states 
which have anything to show, which 
I have already named, and twice as 
many others which I have not 
named, ought to appoint boards or 
superintendents, of ‘Travel and 
Scenery’ they might be called. 
What has been done by New York 
to make Niagara acceptable and 
agreeable to thousands—millions of 
the rank and file—could be done for 
the Adirondacks, Lake George, the 
upper Hudson, the whole canal sys- 
tem, the small lakes, such recesses as 
Trenton, as Watkins Glen, such 
wonders as Schoharie, for the joys of 
Catskill, and of ten times as many 
other regions, now visited by a few 
hundreds, while they might give 
joy to many thousands. And 
all this could be managed so that 
the traveller could take his ease as he 
travelled, and not feel, every minute, 
that he was in an enemy’s country 
and was fighting his way. Believe 
one who has tried it. You have no 
such feeling of battle, when you 
travel in friendly Spain. 

Such a Board of Comfort as I de- 
scribe would communicate’ with 
local authorities about inns. It 
need say nothing about the bad 
ones, or the extortionate landlords. 
But it would say that the White 
Horse or the Red Lion or the Black 
Eagle were good ones, and the land- 
lords or landladies, good men or 
women. When these statements 
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ceased to betrue, the board would 
say sono longer. When there was 
a clean railroad car, with good ven- 
tilation, it would say so. When 
from the station, by two minutes’ 
walk, you could see where Burgoyne 
mounted his horse or where Arnold 
dismounted, somebody would tell 
you so, 


We have, in New England, what 


we call the Appalachian Club, which 
has done something in this way. 
The wheelmen, as i said, have done 
something. But the needed result 
is larger than such clubs can attain 
alone. It is quite within the dig 
nity and purposes of state adminis 
tration. Switzerland is not de 
meaned because she takes care that 
little mountain inns above the snow 
line are neat, cheap, honest, and 
home-like. No: and she is not de 
meaned because post carriages can 
be hired ata fixed rate, and because 
you can rely on the advertisement of 
a train. 


EpwaARD E. HALE. 


A PLEA FOR PURE ENGLISH. 
~° many solecisms are creeping 
w into ‘English as she is spoke’ 
in this country, that I fear the time 
may come when our language will be 
known as ‘the American Dialect of 
the Anglo-Saxon.’ I appeal to your 
paper to use its influence to check 
this evil. 

Solecisms are of various kinds; 
some of which are (1.) the introduc 
tion of foreign wordsnot needed, ( 2.) 
mistranslations of foreign words; 
(3.) faults of grammar, (4.) faults of 
orthography. 


FAULTS OF GRAMMAR. 


1. ‘None,’ a plural word, used in 
the singular, instead of wo ome, or 
not one, For ‘ Forty 
bodies have come ashore, but none 
of them is from the Reina Regente.’ 
‘Many churches caught fire, but 
none was destroyed.’ ‘None of them 
was badly injured.’ 

I have extracted these examples 
from first class journals; and in a 
recent decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court I find this sentence: “ None 
of the cases cited militates agains! 
the doctrine.” 

This solecism is, or should be, 
just as shocking to the ear as would 
be ‘ They was all there,’ 

2. ‘I would like to have gone 
there,’ meaning ‘I would have liked 
to go there.’ But this ungram- 
matical expression is now so deeply 
imbedded in the language on both 
sides of the water that there is small 
chance of its ever being abandoned. 

3. ‘Phenomena,’ a plural noun 
used in the singular: as ‘ This phe- 
nomena sometimes occurs.’ 

4. How many of us habitually use 
‘don’t’ for ‘doesn’t.’ As, ‘He 
don’t care a continental,’ instead of 
‘ He doesn’t care a continental.’ 


instance 


FAULTS OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. ‘Consensus’ sometimes _ spelt 
‘Concensus.’ 

2. ‘Practise,’ the verb, spelt as 
‘practice,’ the noun. A _ correct 
sentence would be ‘He practised 
law (or, was practising law) but his 
practice was small.’ 

3. Whenever I meet, as I often 
do, with ‘villify’ instead of ‘vilify,’ 
I can't help wishing that the writer 
had finished his schooling. 

4. The word ‘story’ (of a house) 
is often misspelt — though more often 
is England—* storey.’ Through 
Mr. Spofford I have ascertained that 
the latest English lexicographers 
give ‘story,’ not ‘storey.’ 

On the other hand, the English 
‘luggage’ is more correct than our 
‘baggage.’ The same word should 
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not be used to sig 
baggage of an 
travelling traps and 


} 
oth + 


nd 


USE OF FOREIGN w 
i,” Employees 
word. It 1s on} 
people of Gallic pr 
to use the Frenc! 
instead of it. An 
‘employees,’ ‘en 
‘employes ’ (witho 
all signifying the 
we are finally to s 
of these words, whi: 

2. So, instead of t 
‘ exposure,’ peo] le 
write expose, Or ever 

3. ‘ Avant-couris 
used as a suppose: 
which it isn’t A 
a ‘forerunner,’ ani 
P messenger.’ 

}. So, there 
word as ‘dernier 
the matter with 
resort’ that re 
Gallicised ? The 
ressort; means 
Employer le dern 
touch the last spr 

qc. B fé-no 
ful word. 
by writing 1 bét 

6. Why should w 
just as if the Englis! 
didn’t convey the same 

7. Why is not 
ting’ just as goo 
stance? And if 
denizen of the lar 
pronounce it as a 
Séé@-anicé, as | h ive 
persons of the |} 
do f 

8. Why, instead 
not give us * mart 
the exact Englis! 

9. Chen, to shi 
of French, the ol 
‘valet’ must now 
val ay, while the Fre 
tion is vale. 

This reminds me 
Madam Dahlgren re 
American lady, 
Washington from the 
a note. written 77 
prove, no doubt, 
Queen that she was sem 


MISTRANSLATIONS OI! 


1. Conséil de guerre 
council of war, b 
martial.’ 

2. Nommer means 
and not to name, or! 
nomination means * 

3. Prétendre is alwa 
‘to pretend.’ It me 
assert ’"—‘to claim.’ 
how the Paris news] 
at our Minister there 
ignorance of the langua 
the expression I 
Monsteur, in an oth 
the Duc de Broglie, as 
insult. 

While on the subject 
words, I would suggest 
of the French word 
express the kind of 
correction ’ that I hav: 
ing to. Errors—fault 
not one of these 
enough. 

Finally (but only 4’ 
as the French say), ! 
ask the theologians 
Revised Version 
Testament we read, ‘ 
one, ‘Our Father 
Heaven.’ The Greek 
en tois ouranois, whicl 
the heavens.’ A Goa 
some far-off place be) 
called Heaven, is 
anthropomorphic imag 
God dwelling in the 
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talities following upon 


universal space— 
the truly spiritual 
Him. Strange that 
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he such as to favor 
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is 


wn the more enlight- 
present day ! 
Francis J. Lippitt. 


THE MYCOLOGISTS. 
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poisonous as well as edible varieties. 
There is ‘one test all can apply; that 
is the presence of a volva or cup 
out of which the Aminita grows. 
This may be above or below the soil; 
it may be readily seen or it must be 
sought for; it is always there, as if 
nature had in kindness placed a 
sure warning, as marked as if a skull 
and crossbones were affixed, as Mr, 
Hamilton Gibson says. 

It will be the work of the Boston 
Mycological Society to make its 
members and thecommunity familiar 
with the character and appearance 
of the poisonous Aminitas, and also 
to convince themselves and all of us 
of the advantages of using for food 
the Boleta, Claveria, Hydnums, 
Morels and many _ varieties of 
Agarica of which thousands of tons 
go to waste annually. They might 
be used for food, and the struggle 
for existence be somewhat lightened 
for many, while a new charm would 
be added tothe table of rich and 
poo! alike, 

WiLLiaM C. Bares. 


MANITOBA. 
V. 


rHE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


HE great and living, question in 
this Province of Manitoba is 
the school question, Up to the year 
1890 Manitoba had what is 
called a ‘Separate School System.’ 
The Roman Catholics had their sec 
tion of the board of education, and 
the Protestants, lumped together as 
one denomination, had their section. 
At the head of these different sec- 
tions were the two chief prelates of 
the Province rhe Bishop of Prince 
Rupert’s Land was the head of the 
Protestant section, the Archbishop 
of St. Boniface head of the Roman 
Catholic section, he Protestants 
were not to be taxed to support a 
Catholicschool. ‘The Catholics were 
not to be taxed to support a Prot 
estant school. This beautiful system 
led to a great many inconveniences 
and complications 

This all did very well until the 
Protestants became the great maj 
ority in the Province. But as soon 
as they did become the majority 
they made radical changes in their 
school laws. This Province is a 
new revised and energized edition 
of Ontario, so far as its Protestant 
popuiation is concerned, ‘They can- 
not get along without religion, 
neither can the Roman Catholics 
get along without their religion. 
Both of these must have it in the 
schools. They had it there. 

In said year 1890, as already 
stated, was passed a school law 
doing away with ‘separate schools.’ 
This aggrieved the good people 
of the Church of England, who tried 
their hands at an appeal up to the 
highest court in England. They 
were beaten. Now there are some 
30,000 Anglicans, Church of Eng- 
land people, in the Province. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States is the sister of this 
Anglican Church in Canada. If 
anybody imagines that the Anglli- 
can Church here is a great Prot- 
estant church, seeking liberty and 
desirous of establishing the Ameri- 
cans system of schools, he is mis- 
taken. Not so; it is just as strenuous 
foritsschools asthe Roman Catholics 
are for theirs. 

After the failure of the Anglicans 
the Roman Catholics took up the 


question. The Supreme Court of 
Canada decided against’ them. 


Then they carried it to the ‘Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council,’ 
England, which decided that the 
law of 1890 did deprive them of 
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certain rights and privileges which 
were theirs under the Constitution. 
his was a real victory. 

After this the Governor in Council 
for Canada ‘declared and decided 
that the Acts of 1890 be so supple- 
mented as to restore the Roman 
Catholic minority to the rights and 
privileges of which they had been 
deprived by said Acts.’ ‘This order 
the Provincial Parliament refused to 
obey. And now the matter has 
to come become the Parliament of 
the Dominion. Indeed, at the last 
session it was before the Parliament 
and led toa general muddle. ‘The 
Governor-General, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, in his ‘speech from the throne’ 
at the prorogation of Parliament, 
said that the matter would come up 
at the next session of the Parliament. 

Meanwhile the government of 
Manitoba telis the government of 
Canada to go ahead. And the Pro- 
vincial Government is backed up 
by the people. There are 20,000 
Roman Catholics in the Province 
and 180,000 Protestants. The An 
glicans alone are more than the 
Roman Catholics by over 10,000, 
It therefore does not sit very well 
upon Protestant stomachs to be 
ordered to take back an Act of their 
Provincial Parliament. And it is 
not at all likely they will do it. 

The people here have no love for 
the double headed institutions of 
Quebec and Ontario, and they do 
not wish them repeated in this new 
province. They laugh at the threats 
of the Conservative organs of Onta- 
rio, which threaten them. They 
remind Ontario that if force is used 
they will not find a Riel anda few 
half breeds to contest with, but 
stout Protestant opposition. 

Ihave talked with Anglican, Pres- 
byterian and Methodist; | have 
talked with Liberal and Conservative; 
I have talked with college presidents, 
government officialsand Conservative 
candidates for Parliament; I have 
talked with farmers and ministers; 
and I have not met ove who favors a 
return to the old separate school sys- 
tem, though some are ready and 
anxious to make some slight conces- 
sions to the Roman Catholics. I 
wished to see some of the leading 
Roman Catholics of the Province, 
but I had no opportunity to do so. 
But this much I will say, that if the 
young Hotspur of the Cabinet, Sir 
Charles Hibbert Tupper, wishes to 
lead a Canadian force out here to 
coérce the Manitobans, he will have 
an opportunity to show his mettle 
by deeds, not words. 

The Provincial Government news- 
papers in Winnepeg call the threats 
of the Dominion Government news- 
papers ‘nonsense,’ They defy the 
execution of these threats. The tone 
of the papers throughout the Prov- 
ince is the same. In Ontario the 
feeling—even in Ottawa, a Tory 
Center—is that Manitoba ought to 
obey the Dominion Government, but 
if it does not, there is no help for it. 
In conversation with both Conser- 
vatives and Liberals I discovered 


this same sentiment. They would 
like Manitoba to obey; but they ask, 
‘Do you think we are going out to 
Manitoba to fight our sons and 
daughters to please the Catholics? 
Not for any Sir Mackenzie Rowell 
nor all the Government of Canada.’ 
The Liberal Press, the Protestant 
Church Councils, and even the Con 
servative newspapers in some in- 
stances, join in the cry, ‘Flands off 
Manitoba!’ 

On the street of Ottawa and Win 
nipeg, in the railway cars, the sub 
ject of conversation is this Manitoba 
school question, and the one senti 
ment among Protestants is that the 
separate schools must not be restored. 

The Orangemen of the Dominion 
are of course with Manitoba, and 
in Canada they gount for a good 
deal. ‘The Dominion governm@nt 
has on its hands enough to test all 
its ability, which cannot be said to 
be of the first order. 

But now it must be said that these 
‘non-sectarian’ schools are not ‘non 
sectarian in the American sense of 
the word. ‘They smack a good deal 
of Evangelical Protestantism. <A 
Unitarian would hardly findhimself at 
home in them. I question whether 
a Unitarian could find a school in 
the whole Province. 

On the other hand, it seems ri- 
diculous to say that the French half- 
breeds, who are Roman Catholic, 
ever felt themselves aggrieved by the 
law of 1890. After three lengthy 
vists to this province my experience 
and acquaintance with the Metis 
leads me to think that they are the 
bone in the contention—and that 
is all. The religious leaders, per- 
haps on both and all sides, have 
been uncompromising. Certainly the 
present Archbishop of St. Boniface 
(Bishop Langevin) has not shown 
that statesmanship, that breadth, we 
should expect in such a Roman 
Catholic as Archbishop Ireland. 
The Archbishop of St. Boniface has 
taken the position of no compromise. 
But it is not likely that there will be 
any compromise offered. For the 
Manitoba people feel that, since the 
rights and privileges claimed by the 
Roman Catholic minority were legis- 
lative grants, the same legislatjve 
power has the authority to repeal its 
own legislation. Otherwise there is 
an end of real legislation. And the 
people and their gcvernment hold 
this, despite all and highest decisions 
to the contrary. This is the crucial 
point in the whole matter. 

It is thus clear that the govern- 
ment of Canada has one of the 
largest questions it has been called 
upon to meet since the Confeder- 
ation. ‘This new land thinks it has 
a life, a purpose and a destiny of its 
own, which must not be interfered 
with by those accustomed to the old. 
We wish it all prosperity. And in 
bidding it good-bye it is with the 
feeling that we are destined to see 
here a life different from any other 
on the continent. 

ALBERT WALKLEY. 

Winnepeg, August, 1895. 
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GOD OUT OF DOORS. 


A SERMON BY MINOT J. SAVAGE, 
CHURCH OF THE UNITY, BOSTON, 
JUNE 14, 1895. 

Day uttereth speech unto day, and 
night showeth knowledge unto night. 
Psalm xix. 12. 

UR Unitarian poet, Bryant, the 
first and the elder of that 
great group all of whom have passed 
away, tells usin one of his poems 
that ‘The groves were God’s first 
temples.’ He would not claim, I 
suppose, that in the temples made 
up of the natural groves of the 
world, where the early 
assembled to hold their services, 
offer their sacrifices, lift up their 
prayers, they always had in mind, 
or perhaps ever had in mind at that 
time, the same idea of God which 
we cherish to-day. But, if we 
remember that from the beginning 
of the world until now, 
inadequately, under whatever name, 


peoples 


however 


through whatever rites, the services 
of man always and everywhere have 
been feeling after 
believe that this worship, 
broken, crude, 
superstitious, however inadequate, 
accepted by him. He is 
one object of worship to the world. 

The groves, then, were God’s first 
temples. If we trace the beginnings 
of the growth of the religious life of 
any people, we shall find that it 
began in the simplest and most 
natural way. Among the Hebrews, 
almost the first trace that we have 
of their thought about God is that 
he is represented as walking in the 
garden of Eden in the cool of the 
day, under the under the 
open heaven. And, as we trace the 
growth of the Hebrew religion, we 
find that it was many a long year 
before they offered worship to their 
God in any covered place. It was 
some sacred stone set up as a pillar 
of remembrance, such as that of 
Jacob, on which he rested his head, 
and then consecrated as a place of 
worship. It was under some sacred 
oak, like that at Mamre. It was on 
hill top. It was in such 
places as these, where the people 
believed God had in some way mani- 
fested himself, where they offered 
their worship. 

If we study the history of other 
peoples, we shall find substantially 
the same process going on. The 
Greeks believed that the rustling of 
the leaves of certain consecrated 
oaks had a divine meaning; and 
they looked to their priests to in- 


God, we may 
however 


howevet however 


has been 


trees, 


some 


terpret these messages from the 
gods. And the Greeks were right. 


There is never the rustling of a leaf 
but has a message from the divine, 
if only we may rightly interpret it. 


There were consecrated caves. 
There were other places where the 
ancient classic peoples believed 


there had been some divine theo- 
phany. But by and by the Hebrews 
erected a tent, a tabernacle, within 
which they placed their sacred ark, 
and supposed that God made this 
his special abode. Gradually, all 
peoples, according to the degree of 
civilization they had attained, 
erected sacred enclosures of one 
kind or another, until at last there 
was the magnificence of Solomon's 
temple, and some of the most 
marvellous architectural structures 
that the world has ever known 
crowning the hills of Greece. 
Temples were built in Rome; and at 
last it grew to be the common thing 
to erect enclosures for the religious 
worship, so that the people got to 
believe that God himself is shut up 
in these enclosures, and is not any 
longer abroad in the world. 

I wish to call your attention to 


this strange and significant and in 
one way lamentable fact: that as 
religions have developed, instead of 
keeping God out of doors, seeing 
God, feeling Godeverywhere through- 
out his universe, the people have 
come to shut him up in buildings, to 
shut him up in books, to shut him up 
in verbal statements; and the rest 
of the world outside is looked upon 
as profane, secular, natural. 

Now let me say, lest I be mis- 
understood, that it is perfectly 
natural, and itis well, as far as it 
goes, that we should have churches. 
They are a necessity in the nature 
of things. It is well that we should 
associate in our minds the worship 
of God with these special places, 
with special forms, with special 
ceremonies. It is well, when we 
come in here, that we should come 
with our heads uncovered, as in a 
sacred presence. It is well, when 
we take the name of God upon our 
lips, that our heads should bend in 
recognition of that presence. ‘These 
sacred associations are natural, and 
not confined to the -eligious life. 
There are houses that you and | 
recall that bring up to us 
time we enter their doors memories 
that are weaker in other places. 
There are spots that I like to look 
back upon as | remember my child. 
hood. Associated they will forever 
be in my mind with brother or play- 
mate or friend whom I shall not see 
again onearth. When I am in those 
places, the flood of feeling naturally 
sweeps over meas it does not in 
other places, though I may carry the 
tender memory of those dear ones 
wherever I go. 


evel y 


So here in this house, where you 
have been taught to holda new, and 
perhaps higher, ideal of God, where 
your mind has been convinced as to 


some religious truth, where your 
heart has been touched and made 


more tender, where your soul has 
been lifted on the wings of song or 
prayer or worship, where, perhaps, 
you have brought your little ones to 
be consecrated to God and humanity, 
and where some of you have plighted 
your mutual vows—those vows that 
have bound you together for better, 
for worse, for life—lI say in a place 
like this it is natural that we should 
more easily find God, that we should 
more easily become conscious of his 
presence, that we should more easily 
be touched and lifted and thrilled, 
because these associations do have 
power over us. 

I have no fault to find with this: 
it is sweet and true and _ natural. 
But I do have fault, and much fault, 
to find with the way of looking at 
God that leaves him in the churches, 
that does not take him away with 
you when you leave here, that does 
not make you feel that you can no 
more escape that blessed presence 
than you can escape the air you 
breathe. 

Every spring the newspapers 
begin to discuss the question of the 
closing of the churches; and the 
assumption on their part seems to 
be that the religion of any particular 
congregation that closes its church 
has for the time being come to an 
end, that worship has ceased, that 
the service of God and of our fellow- 
men is suspended until the vacation 
comes to an end. You see, the 
implication is that God is located 
somehow here, and that, unless we 
meet here once a week, we do not 
meet with God ; that service for God 
is exclusively that which we perform 
in this place; and that, when we 
are not here, we are not serving 

30d. This is what I find fault 
with—this assumption that religion 
is a thing necessarily and always 
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connected with a specificplace ; and, 
if we believe it, it is very likely to 
be so, so far as we are concerned. 
Then, as I said, the world has 
come to shut up God in certain 


books, calied Holy Scriptures or 
Bibles. They were not thought to 


be Holy Scriptures or Bibles when 
they were first written. They were 
literature then. ‘They were history ; 
they were song; they were hymn ; 
they were proverbs, wise sayings ; 
they were letters ; they were visions. 
But after a long period of time they 
came to be regarded as so conse- 
crated, so specially sacred, so 
specially holy, that the people 
accepted the idea that all of God’s 
truth was in that particular book, 
and that the minute you read any 
other book you were reading some- 
thing which was not God’s truth, 
though it might be ever so true. It 
was not religious truth, although it 
might be ever so intimately con 
cerned with our duties to our fellow 
men or with the highest services that 
we are able torender the world. In 
this way people have come to talk 
about sacred history and profane 
history. God was in the history of 
the Hebrews, but was not in the 
history of Greece or in the history of 
Rome or England or America. He 
was with certain men who fought 
thousands of years ago, and helped 
them to fight battles and win 
victories for humanity; but we 
have had to fight our battles and 
win our victories for humanity with- 
out him. truth is in the 
psalms of David, but not in the 
psalms of Samuel Johnson or Samuel 
Longfellow or John W. Chadwick or 
Theodore Parker. 


God’s 


God's truth is in 


the letters that Paul happened to 
write; but, if a modern minister 
writes ever so sacred, helpful a 


letter to guide, to teach, to lift some 
human soul, that is secular, that is 
not religious. Ihave no fault to 
find with the discovery of God in 
the Bible; but I find fault with shut 
ting him upin that book, and not 
seeing and feeling him everywhere 
in the history of the world, in the 
wise saying, the sacred song, the 
proverb, the literature, the letters of 
the world. 

Again, they have come to shut 
God up in certain creeds. Now, 
these creeds, so far as they go, may 
be ever so accurate; but think a 
moment. The universe is infinite. 
Now, if I try to draw a circle with 
the infinite as a background, no 
matter how wide the diameter of 
that circle may be, I of necessity 
shut out more than I shut in. For 
any finite circle is petty as compared 
with the _ infinite Here is the 
trouble that I find with creeds. 
They may be most ‘drearily true,’ 
as Lowell says. They may be ever 
so accurate, so far as they go. But 
any definition of the divine leaves 
out more than it includes. And so 
we need to remember that God is 
not only in our statements of belief, 
whether they be Presbyterian or 
Unitarian, but that he is outside of 
all statements, and that there is 
more of him outside of the statement 
than in all the wise devices men 
have ever been able to include in 
all their statements. It is a God 
out of doors, out of the church, out 
of the Bible, out of the creeds, that 
we need to remember if we wish to 
find our God. 

Just think a moment. We have 
condescendingly given God one day 
in seven. The other six we have 
reserved for our own use, as though 
God were not in Monday as well as 
in Sunday, and in Tuesday and 
Wednesday and all the days of the 
week, and as though righteousness 
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are you sitting on a hill-slope looking 
over a beautiful valley, are you walk- 
ing by a brook-side, are you lying 
listening to the trees moving in the 
wind, are you looking up at the 
stars at night, are you under the 
shadow of some sublime mountain, 
are you listening to the voice of the 
waves as they break upon the sand, 
are you anywhere out of doors away 
from God? | want you to accustom 
yourselves to feel this tender, loving, 
sweet, infinite presence. Try to gain 
a glimpse, to get into sympathy with 
what Wordworth knew 
said 


when he 


And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: sublime — 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, 


a sense 


and in the mind of man 


I want you to feel that everywhere 
you are in this living presence, the 
presence that shines in the sun, that 
the that ripples in 
the water, that which alone can ex 
plain any miracle of this wonderful 
world all the thrilling 
Ihat alone 


is blue in sky, 


round us, 
presence ol God can 
explain it 

Il want you to 


come to have a 


comradeship with this presence. 
mean to 
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which religion may well adopt as its 


own language when he said 


Byron, | suppose, did not 


be religious; but he expressed 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
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ne’er express, yet cannot all 


That is comradeship. I do not 
believe that that is poetry, that it is 
fancy, that it isa 
ours, when we 


mere musing olf 


have a sense of a 
the 
woods, among the mountains, under 


the stars 


presence, of comradeship in 
here is a presence dearer 
than any 
dearest and nearest friends that we 
have on earth. I believe can 
commune with this presence, as 
Tennyson puts it in that wonderful 
poem of his, called The Higher 
Pantheism 


to us and nearer to us 


you 


Speak to him, thou; for he hears, and spirit 
with spirit can meet 

Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 


In this presence may come the 
truest, sweetest, noblest sense of 
worship. When I stand under the 


stars at night, and look and long 


until the tears come, until I am 
lifted in the presence of their 
brightness—is it not worship? When 


I stand beneath a mountain, and 
feel it call to me—feel the thrill 
and the lift in what I speak of in- 
adequately as the sublime—is it only 
so much rock and trees? The 
ancient polytheists talked about the 
gods in the mountains, the gods in 
the trees, the gods in the brooks, 
the gods in the clouds. I agree with 
them, only I would leave off the 
letter s—that is all. I would say 
God in the clouds, Godin the brooks, 
God in the leaves, God in the moun- 
tain, calling to me, lifting me, saying, 
“Come up higher’; God in the 
voice of the infinite sea, that rouses 
my blood and thrills me with high 
feeling and high purpose and high 
resolve. Is this irreligious? Is this 
unworshipful? Am I away from 
God because I am out of doors? 
When Tennyson, walking out with 
james T. Fields, who tells us the 
anecdote, catches the smell of the 
violets, and, dropping on his knees, 
calls out, “Down on your knees, 
man— down on your knees, man— 


violets, violets!” is it not a recogni- 
tion of the beauty of God? Was he 
not engaged in worshipping the su 
preme power, the skill, the beauty, 
that made the violet? And when 
James Russell Lowell, stooping down 
on the edge of a pool by the sea- 
shore, where there were all sorts of 
tiny fishes and sea creatures and 
marine vegetable growths—when he 
looked at the wonder of shape and 
color and beauty, and exclaimed, 
“What a poet God is, what an imagi- 
nation God has, that expresses itself 
in this infinite variety !’’—was he 
not engaged in an act of worship ten 
thousand times more worshipful than 
the perfunctory bending of the knee of 
thousands of people who go through 
their formal rituals in churches 
merely from a sense of habit, with- 
out any thrill or touch of feeling, 
of life and soul? Worship is of the 
heart and not of the lips or the bend 
ing of the knee. 

| want you to go out of doors, and 
\ comrade 
ship as Lowell has partly expressed 
in Under the Willows 


to have such a sense of 


I care not how men trace their ancestry, 

fo ape or Adam; let them please their whim 
But Lin June am midway to believe 

A tree among my fair progenitors, 

Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutal recognition vaguely sweet 

There is between us. Surely, there are times 
When they consent to own me of their kin, 
And condescend to me, calling me cousin, 
Murmuring faint lullabies of eldest time, 
Forgotten, and yet dumbly felt with thrills 
Moving the lips, though fruitless of all words. 

Darwinian 
wrote those 
In our time there has been 
the marvellous discovery of the unity 
of life —life from the tiniest particle 
of protoplasm upthrough grass-blades 
and trees, through fish and reptile 
and bird and mammal to man— 
from protoplasm to soul, one life. 
Well may we be touched with this 
feeling of sympathy, this comrade- 
ship, when we are out of doors. And 
we cannot stop without saying all 
life is my relation, unless we include 
in the all life him who is the life of 
all. For it is God’s life in the pro- 
toplasm and God’s life in the grass- 
blade. It is God’s life all the way 
through; and, when we recognize 
that feeling of comradeship and _ re- 
joice in it, we are conscious of the 
presence and the love and the care 
of our Father who is in heaven, 

I want you, then, as you go away 
this summer, to recognize that you 
are a part of this all of life; and I 
want you to feel a tenderness and a 
sympathy, not only for life in man, 
but for horse, for dog, for cat, for 
bird, for fish, for insect, for all that 
is dowered with this marvellous gift 
of the divine life. I want you to 
learn to rejoice in the joy that is all 
around you this summer. Remem- 
ber what Lowell again said— 


Lowell was a_ better 
than he knew when he 
lines. 


.. There’s nevera leaf nora blade too mean 
To be some happy cleature’s palace. 
Rejoice inthe joy of life. Be touched 
with tenderness and sympathy for 
all this life that can feel and can 
suffer, and do not dare to add a 
pang to the burden of the world’s 
sorrow. As you enter into this life, 
include in it the trees and the grass- 
blade. Count it a part of your re- 
ligion not wantonly to destroy or 
iujure anything that God has taken 
the pains to make. Recognize your 
kinship with them, enter into the 
life and joy for all, and then think 
how many million times more you 
multiply the capacities of this joy 
when you can rejoice in the joy of 
all that is living. How like God 
you become in sympathy and tender- 
ness when you can feel with every- 
thing that feels! How like God you 
become in service when you remem- 
ber that he, the omnipotent, is the 
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universal servant of everything that 
he has made! God serves every 
grass-blade, every insect, every rep- 
tile, every worm that crawls; and we 
become likest God when we enter 
into this life of universal sympathy 
and service. Now, then, when you 
walk away from the church door 
this morning, do not think you are 
walking away from God. Learn to 
walk your pathways of life as happy, 
blessed children, friends, and com- 
rades of God, walking the earth hand 
in hand with him, feeling a con- 
sciousness of his presence until you 
can say with the Psalmist that there 
is no place in the universe where 
any power of evil or good can put 
you where you will be away from 
him. Take the faith of Whittier 
when he said— 
No harm from him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

Walk this earth as God’s earth, 
make your life a life of service, make 
every day an hour of worship. _ Let 
your round of existence be religious 
until you feel the sense of this com 
radeship so real that you can look 
even death in the face without 


any 
fear, for God is in those worlds as 
yet inaccessible to us. If we pass 


into the shadow where these eyes 
cannot see, the pathway ‘will be 
lighted by him, so that we may be 
with God now, with God everywhere, 
with God always. 

Father, we thank Thee, we bless 
Thee, we magnify Thy name, for 
this life with its marvellous meaning 
and the destiny that is ours. Let 
us day by day, night by night. hour 
by hour, and moment by moment, 
feel that we are ever with Thee, our 
Father and our Friend. Amen. 
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We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, unifurm price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 
Etching — size 11x16 inches. 

REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches. 

TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. Heliotype — 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches. 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portrait. Heliotype— 
size 20X24. 


Renouf, 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra. 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Albert White Uorse 


Mrapow Grass: Srortes oF New ENG 


LAND Lire. By Alice Brown Boston 

Copeland & Day 

‘He was at heart the Yankee 
whom he drew;’ thus Mr. Curtis 


explained thetruth and the insight of 


Lowell’s Biglow Papers. There have 
been many studies and stories of 
New England life since, and only 


now and then have they shown that 
knowledge ot New England people 
which is so different from 
tion, however accurate, of 

peculiarities. More than one 
teller watched the men and 
women of the New England hills and 
shores, has known just how bent are 
their shoulders, how faded and 
the hair, how worn the 


observa 
their 

story 

has 


thin 
hard-working 


hands, and has gathered up the 
tales of eccentricity or of sacrifice 
which every village holds. But 


hardly any one except Miss Jewett, 

for Miss Fuller’s faithful photo 
graphs are of people of a somewhat 
different type, — has really known the 
heart of the rural New Englander; 
has seen, as Stevenson would have 
said, the hidden lantern, the inner 
source of satisfaction which makes 
a life, though it seem pinched and 
bare to the observer, full of interest 
to him who lives it. 


But no one who knows and loves 
New England will lay down Miss 


Brown's Meadow Grass stories with 

out the feeling that the people of 
the farms have another prophet, who 
not only sees unerringly and reads 
their lives with sympathy, but adds 
a delightful dash of fun in the telling. 
The stories to which one will turn 
back oftenest are those into which 
enters this characteristic sparkle of 
fun,—Heartsease, most winsome of 
sketches,° Joint Owners in Spain, 
Heman’s Ma or Miss Wadleigh’s 
Guest with the droll touch of exag- 
geration which sets that excellent 
woman beside Mrs. Licks and Mrs, 
Aleshire, There are other stories 
in more sombre hues, studies of 
warped and morbid natures (but one 
must doubt if even a New England 
spinster were ever so morbid as_ the 
closing pages of the idyl called 
‘Bankrupt’ would have us _ believe), 
there is a charming chapter of child 
memoirs clustered round the school- 
house of Number Five; there are 
appreciative glimpses of the happy, 


thriftless folk who are found here 
and there in the country commu- 
nities but not of them. But some 
readers will know that the truest 


note of all is touched in Farmer Eli’s 
Vacation, which in its simple show- 
ing of country life and country 
thought is quite worthy of Miss 
Jewett herself. The cover is perhaps 
the most striking that Messrs. Cope- 
land and Day have sent forth. It 
is a charming bit of color, M. pb. A. 


LYRE AND LANcrY. By F. 
York: Macmillan & Co., 


Anstey. New 
1895. 

Last year a serial story in dialogue 
appeared in Punch, running through 
twenty-four numbers. The situations 
were so funny and the talk so bright 
that it was easy to recognize the 
light and gifted pen of the author of 
Vice Versa. The book now published 
sparkles from cover to cover. The 
plot of the story is very simple: a 
rising young poet whose book Andro- 
meda has made some stir, is invited 


ae 


to a house party through his pub- 
lishers, as he is not known even by 
his real name tohis hostess. At the 
same time a ‘vet’ is telegraphed for 
to attend a lame horse, and the doc 
tor sends his assistant, owner of the 
prize winning bull pup, Andromeda, 
in the same train with the poet. The 
two get mixed at the station, and the 
resulting complications furnish a 
fie field for Anstey’s wit. The 
talk is all entertaining, the dull and 
heavy characters are quite as 
ing as the 

velop the 

lhe people 


amus 
bright ones, as they de 
situations unconsciously. 
ure not perpetually utter 
ing epigrams, but are simple and 
natural through the most 
complications. The 
twenty-four illustrations give a 


idea of the appearance of the charac 


and go 
entertaining 
good 
ters, but give the impression of less 
finished work than we are used to 
from American illustrators, and the 
binding is by no means in sympathy 
with the contents of the book. 
a 

Harris’s Fishes of North America 
is in every sense a remarkable pub 
lication, presenting as two 
full page plates of imperial size in 
every part, representing 
of the fishes of our waters, in 
addition to which there is text of 
superior order which is, itself, 
furnished with many minor illustra 
tions. The text of Part VI concerns 


it does 


spec imens 


itself with the Catfishes, a subject 
which is concluded in the recently 
issued Part VII, in which another 


group, the Suckers, is begun. 


Accompanying Part VII are two 
species from the waters of New 
York, the striped bass and the 
small mouthed bass, both of which 


are given in full size and _ in lifelike 
tints. They were taken by Mr. 
Harris himself and painted by Mr. 
]. L. Petrie, who accompanies the 
sportsman on his expeditions, in 
order to present his subjects in the 
most faithful manner. The project 
is remarkable; the undertaking to 
catch to order and for the purposes 
of the work a series of the fishes of 
the entire country, and not this 
alone, but as many specimens of 
each as may be necessary that the 
artist may paint the fleeting hues 
which depart so quickly after 
capture. Mr. Petrie has shown him- 
self an artist capable of handling 
his difficult subjects, and _ the 
mechanical work needs no further 
encomium than the statement that it 
is done by Armstrong & Co. of 
Cambridge. As might have been 
expected there was some delay in 
the preparation of the earlier parts, 
but it has now disappeared, and 
they now follow each other with 
regularity and rapidity. The work 
will be completed in forty parts. It 
is published by William C. Harris 
of New York City. 


The bibliographical lists compiled 
and privately published by Mr. W. 
M. Griswold of Cambridge, Mass., 
have assumed high place as most 
valuable aids to the student of 
literature and to readers on special 
subjects. Within a short time Mr. 
Griswold has issued two new lists, 


both of them of novels and tales, 
one dealing with ancient history 
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and the other with the history of 


North America. ‘The value of these 
brochures can hardly be over- 
estimated, presenting as they do 


careful abstracts of the literature of 
the subject, which are arranged 
systematically and are furnished 
with admirable indexes. ‘They are 
a necessity to every well established 


library and to students in the 
various branches of which they 
treat. 
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The Atlantic Monthly for Septem 
ber contains the first installment of 
a three-part’ story, by Charles 
Fgbert raddock, entitled The 
Mystery of Witch-Face Mountain. 
The second of Dr. John Fiske’'s 
historical papers has for a_ subject 
John Smith in Virginia, in which he 
reopens vigorously the discussion in 
regard to this interesting character. 
Bradford ‘Torrey contributes another 
sketch, Cl 
will be 
view of 


lennessee lickamauga, 


which of special interest in 
memorable 
Mountain. 


issue by 


this summer’s 
gathering at Lookout 
he paper in the August 
lames Schouler, upon 
Polk’s Diary, is 
in this 


President 
ably supplemented 
President Polk’s | 
Administration, by the author. 
The usual installments of the two 
powerful serials now running 


issue by 


same 


will 


add interest to the issue. The 
verse of the number will be of 
unusual quality. Bliss Carman con 





tributes a striking poem, A Sailor’s 
Wedding, and ‘Tiger-Lilies is the 
first work of Michael Field, the 
popular English writer, to appear 
in an American periodical. Among 


Guides \ 
Agnes Repplier, 


» 
| ro 


important 


other features are 
test, by 
book — 
Club. 


reviews, and Contributors’ 


number of the 
Review 


The September 
North American 
table of contents wide in range 
authoritatively treated. Che open 
ing article is by the Right Rev. 
Wm. Croswell Doane, Bishop of 
Albany, who forcibly illustrates 
Why Women do not Want the Ballot. 
Admiral P. H. Colomb, of the 
Royal Navy, discusses The Evolution 
of the Blue-jacket, while in Reminis- 
cences of Professor Huxley, Sir 
William H. Flower throws a charm- 
ing light upon the private life of 
the great scientist. The Christian 
Endeavor Movement is prominently 
brought before the public by the 
Rev. Francis FE. Clarke, D.D., the 
President of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, and in a 
thoughtful paper entitled Trend of 
National Progress, Prof. R. H. 
Thurston, of Cornell University, 
asserts that the tendency of our own 


presents a 
and 


nation is toward a future of large 
and well distributed wealth, culture, 


and content. Henry Farquhar, 
Assistant Statistician of the Agri- 
cultural Department, writes interest- 
ingly of Crop Conditions and 
Prospects, Max O’Rell gives his 
opinion of The Petty Tyrants of 
America, and Edward W. Blyden, 
Liberian Minister to the Court of 
St. James’s, eloquently dwells upon 
The African Problem. The Hon. 
James H. Eckels, Comptroller of 
the Currency, writes hopefully of 
Our Reviving Business, while in A 


Brush with the Bannocks Major- 
General Nelson A. Miles, U.S.A... 
favors the Review with a_ chapter 


from the advance sheets of his book 
From New England to the Golden 


Gate, soon to be published by The 
Werner Company, of Chicago. The 
ninth instalment of the Personal 


History of the Second Empire, by 
Albert D. Vandam, deals with the 
Intrigue and Corruption of that 
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known Merchant 
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ing and depot 
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resent owner Arts 
lerald B uilding, 


With Stock and Tools. 


A high-class farm 


—— Saad 


s included, for just a 
n first cla roer mis 
ance pasture; keep & “ 
Ir ane rr 
loa aC ‘ ‘ 
! ‘ gi oun : 
f vw frese ‘ 
ba for 16 COWS a 
ig har 5 
w r 
a wi ‘ 
y a ' 
ing machine, horse rake 
tw rse wagon, 
and single harnesses, a 


whole is only 


t $34 
FARM AGENCY, He 
Sickness Compe! 


Cone f the finest { 


2-Story house, 12 roon 

barn 38x75, well rhe 

hay fork, carriage house 
carpenter shop, ice house 
nomen mn. 500, part ca \ 


FARM AGENCY, rald I 


Celebrated Premium Farm. 
Must be s . sett 
ered one farn 
celv many pr s at«< 
m tls $, manutla 
tOx4 witha lar; w 
CHAPIN’S FARM At 
Boston 
Somersworth, N 
Pretty ge tarn 
good cultiva 


rchara choice fruit 


painted, papered, et 
stable 24x26, shed, pigge 
carriage house, w« 1 she 
price $2000 ; including 
farm wagon, ow, ‘ » 
CHAPIN 


Bostor 


ton 
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Charming Home at Plymouth. 
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| window, town water —— b 4 
5800 ft., nice garden and | 
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$2800, $500 cash. CHAPIN’S : . 
Herald Building, Boston. 
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\ N_ Principal, Bradford, Mase 
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Mz ass. Institute 
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Leading Features. 
Positive 
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Direct Inking. 


Alignment. 


st manifolding 
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John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


47 Washington St., Boston. 
READER AT HOME. 


gentieman or lady needs an 
reader or amanuensis 
s every day, I can re- 
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Literature. 


eventful period. 
Cuba is 
Segundo 


The Situation in 
described by Seftor Don 
Alvarez, late Mayor of 
Havana, who, of course, views 
aflairs from a governmental stand 
point. A most important contri 
bution to the political literature of 
the day is that on The Outlook for 
Ireland, by the Right Hon, the 
Earl of Crewe (Lord Houghton), 
late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
under the recent Liberal party. 
Other topics admirably considered 
are: St. Anthony’s Bread, by 
Charles Robinson; Then and Now, 
by Edward P. Jackson, and Country 
Roads and Trolleys, by John Gilmer 
Speed. 


and travel are the 
points of the September Cosmopoli 
tan. Conan Doyle, H. H. 
and Clark Russell are 
story tellers. \ 
York lawyer 
story of the 


Fiction strong 
Boyesen, 
among the 
well-known New 
relates the everlasting 
murder of Doctor Park 
man by Webster. A 
sketch of An English Country House 
Party is from the pen of Nina Larre 
Smith —the 
visited 


Pre fessor 


which she 
\bbots 
ford, still occupied by the direct 
descendants of Sir Walter Scott. 
The Realm of the Wonderful is 
descriptive of the strange forms of 
life discovered by 


house at 


being the historic 


science in the 
ocean’s depths, and is illustrated by 
the author, who is a member of the 
Smithsonian staff. An article on 
Cuba istimely. The Cosmopolitan 
presents four full-page illustrations 
showing famous yachts. Thomas 
Moran again contributes a series of 
landscapes of western scenery, 
illustrating an 
John A. Cockerill, on 


twelve in number, 
article by Col. 


Modern Utah. 
In the next two numbers of The 


Bookman (which magazine by the 
way is to appear in future onthe 25th 


of the month) will appear Drums- 
heugh’s Love Story and Drums- 


heugh’s Raward, by Mr. Watson. 
Che same numbers will contain in 
two instalments an article by Vernon 
Lee, On Literary Construction. Mr, 
Mabie will also continue his papers 
on Books and Culture, which have 
already been widely appreciated in 
the first volume of the Bookman. 
The next issue of the Bookman be- 
gins a new volume. 


NOTES. 
Dean Hole, who, it will be 
remembered, recently toured through 
this country lecturing for the purpose 
of raising money for the restoration 
of Rochester Cathedral, is going to 
publish a book of impressions. 


The Rev. 


Mr. Jusserand, the new historian 
of English literature, is about to pub- 
lish a volume of English Essays from 
a French Pen. 

The Court Journal says: “A biog- 
raphy of Sir Henry Irving is to be 
published inthe U nited States a little 
later on. It is from the pen of Mr. 
William Winter, well-known in lit- 
erary and dramatic circles of London 
and New York. The author makes 
a yearly pilgrimage to Stratford-on- 
Avon always in summer time, though 
in personal appearance he is Father 
Christmas number two.” 

Among all his books, George 
Moore regards Mike Fletcher as em- 
bodying his best work. After finish- 
ing it, he wrote to a friend in this 
country: “At last I have written a 
really great book. It is the best — 
all I can do.” The novel, however, 
had little success in England, and 
none at all in this country. Mr. 





Moore was in despair, after which he 
was comforted by the gradual ap- 
preciation of his critical work, espec 
ially his Impressions and Opinions, 
and also by the vogue of Esther 
Waters. It may be whimsical, but 
we really believe that much of the 
neglect from which Mike Fletcher suf- 
fered was due to its very unattractive 
title. ‘Thereis a good deal in a name, 
as any publisher can testify from his 
own experience, 

The most interesting figure at the 
marriage of Miss Violet Maxse to 
Lord Salisbury’s fourth son, says 
the London Literary World, was not 
that grand seigneur, the tall, burly, 
cynical, but kindly faced Marquis, 
who had in July, 1888, the pride of 
being Prime Minister on the 3rd cen 
tenary of the repulse of the Spanish 
\rmada by a government of 
his great Lord 


which 


ancestor, Burleigh, 


was head Though the Cecils are 
‘on the top’ now as they were in 
‘the spacious times of great Eliza 
beth’ the cynosure of all eyes in 


the church was the 
an old gentleman who was in 
health that he 
aid to help him up the 
Meredith. 
his part. 

written on 


slight figure of 
such 
delicate required an 
aisle George 
Meredith leoks 
Genius and distinction are 
his beautiful intellectual 
head, in his almost inspired expres 
sion. A man of medium height, he 
has a thin, delicate figure; a large, 
noble head, crowned with luxuriant 
white hair; a short, crisp, heart- 
shaped white beard, peaking out Ilke 
Lord Spencer’s; , blue-gray eyes, 
andaslightly re/rowssé nose. ‘Though 
a Home Ruler and a democrat, his 
manner and voice are decidedly aris- 
tocratic. His is exactly the person. 
ality one would have choosen for the 
writer of such masterpieces as Rich 
ard Feverel and Diana of the Cross 
ways. 


George 


soft 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will add 
at once to their German Comedies 
Wichert’s An der Majorsscke, edited 
by Prof. Charles Harris of Adelbert. 


A Londoncritic says: “ It is rather 
expensive to visit Carlyle’s house at 
Chelsea, the admission being one 
shilling. Yet a number of people 
have paid their money, seen all that 
is on view, and signed their names 
in the visitors’ book. Perhaps this 
last little privilege fattens the pride 
of many and induces them to go*to 
Cheyne-row, for it is not ever rywhere 
that you can sign your name in the 
same book that bears the autographs 
of distinguished and titled people 
who pay tribute to Carlyle. The 
American particularly finds this a 
more artistic means of leaving his 
name behind him than that of carv- 
ing it upon a wooden seat. ‘The ten- 
dency of the first visitors to sit on 
Carlyle’s chair, try his hat on, and 
generally play the role of Carlyle in 
his house, has resulted in more strict 
guard being taken over the relics.” 


Dr. Eugene C, Savage, who wrote 
the excellent and touching biography 
of Benjamin Harris Brewster, pub- 
lished a few years ago, has in press 
with the Messrs. Lippincott a 
biographical novel dealing with the 
Franco-Prussian war, entitled The 
American in Paris. It is said that 
he has given a ‘comprehensive pic- 
ture of the military and diplomatic 
phases of the war, including the 
battle of Sedan, the siege and com- 
mune of Paris, and has woven them 
into a romance which throws into 
prominence, not only the figures, 
but the actual authenticated utter- 
ances of Bismarck, Moltke, William, 


Napoleon III, Eugénie, Favre, 
Thiers, Gambetta, MacMahon, 
Bazaine, Louise Michel, and the 


Americans Grant,Sherman, Sheridan, 
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Inperishable ‘Tooth Brust, 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 


EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 
Park Square, Boston. 


Use Dudley’s Myrrh Bark and Borax 
Powder, hardens the gums 
breath 


Tooth 
and sweetens the 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


PURIFIES as well as Beautifies the 
Skin. - 


No other cosmetic will do 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
(v) Rash, and Skin 
WY) diseases, and 
, every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
A. Sayre, said toa 
As you ladies will 
1 recommend ‘ Gouraud'’s Cream’ as the 
least harweful ef all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skia. 

FRED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
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name 


di stinguished Dr L. 
lady of the hautton (a patient) 
use them 


37 Great Jones 
St., N 


“ps 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N Y. City at R, H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
CH¥™ Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 
» AND... 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonle physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach It causes ab- 
solutely #e griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


50c. per Bottie 50 Doses. 
Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind. 
/t is its own best adie Send 12c. in stamps 
for sample to 


Nathan G.Bubier,Ph.G., Lynn, Mass. 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 






FREE! 


This remarkable stat- 
ment, to which we di- 
rect special attention, 
is from . Tennessee 
igen r: | age is sd 

suffererd intense ly 
cae Catarh 10 years. 
Had intense eedache, 
took cold easily, had 
continual roaring “ 
singing in my ears. My 
hearing began to fai 
and for three years 
was almost. entirely 
deaf, and I continually 
grew worse. ivery- 
thing | had tried, failed. In despair I had com- 
menced to use the Aerial Medication in 1888, and 
the effect of the first application was simply won- 
derful. In less than five minutes my hearing was 
fully restored, and has been perfect ever since, and 
ina few months was entirely cured of Catarrh, EL 
BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 

Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that itis a positive cure for Deafness, Cat- 
arrh, Throat and fone Diseases, I will send suffic- 
ient medicines for three months’ treatment free. 

Address, J. H. Moore, M,D., Cincinnati, O 
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® MENNEN’S Borated Taicum® 
® TOILET POWDER. 


° 
Be sure to get “‘Mennen’s.” 4 
Endorsed by highest Medical@ 

Authorities. A Skin Tonic. 

Positively relieves Chafed Skin & 
Prickly Heat, Sunburn, etc.@ 
Cures Eczema ‘and kindred ioe ® 


| MENNE uy 
ww 


bles. Delightful after shaving.© 
Makes the skin smooth and® 
healthy and beautifies the com-@ 
plexion. For infants and Adults. 
At Druggists or by mail, 25 oe 
Send for sample (name this ape 












GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Rev. Jol G. Palfrey, 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We have had a few very fine 
photographs, size 11 x 14 inches, 
made from a_ very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


RESPECTABLE young Englishwoman 

would like a place as parlor-maid or as 
a plain cook. Good references given. Apply 
at Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. 


NewBaglaud Gouserva tory. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Fall Term commences Sept. 5th. 
Offices open for registration August 29th 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager 


LEND A HAND. 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 


The August number contains arti- 
cles on . 


The Submerged Tenth. Edw. E. 
Hale. 


Our Juvenile Delinquents. Rev. M. 
McG. Dana, D. D. 

Fraternal Council. 

Growth of Nationalism. Benj. F. 


Trueblood, LL. D. 
Humane Progressive History. Her- 
man F. Hegner. 
Boys’ Clubs. Cyrus C. Lathrop. 
Where He Belongs. Edw. FE. Hale. 


Improved Method of Nursing. Miss 
Louise Darche, 


Permanent Improvement of Neigh- 
borhoods. Clare de Graffinvied, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


Dwelling of the Poor. 


Ramabai Association and General 
Intelligence. 
Beginning with the new volume 

(July) ro numbers will be sent to one 

address for the year for $10.00. 
Single copies 20 cents. 





Subscription per year $2.00 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
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WEBSTER’S——*‘¢ 


INTERNATIONAL 
wor 10 Cov DICTIONARY 


Cover te Cover. 
Successor of the 
“Una bridged.” 











A Dictionary of 
Hagtion, 
,eograp 
Bio. rap y 4 
ction, Ete. 


Standard of the s.§ 
Gov't Printing Office.the 
oS. Su reso Coat and 
of near School- 
books. . 


. 4s oA 





Hon. BD. J. Brewer, 
, Justice of the U. 8. 
Sa Bg writes: 
I comme it to all as 
the one great standard authority. 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publish . 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. — 
@g~ Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 
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Literature. 


and Washburne. The account is 
impartial as between the two nat ons, 
but vigorously American in out- 
lining the vital, yet unrealized, 
influence the United States had 
upon this conflict, which is still the 
greatest Kuropean event since 
Waterloo.’ ‘The book will be pub- 
lished on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the capitulation of Sedan, 
which occurrs on September 2. 


A uniform edition of the writings 
of John Burroughs will be pub 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
It will comprise nine volumes, each 
volume to contain a frontispiece, 
and will be limited to 1,000 sets. 


The collateral scribbling that has 
sprung from the inspiration given by 
Trilby has at last produced one 
clever thing—a chapter published 
in the Argonaut of San Francisco, 
entitled Trilby’s Husband, and pur- 
porting to give the history of what 
would have happened had Trilby 
married Little Blllee and settled 
down to the life of a British matron. 
It is quite in Du Maurier’s vein, and 
is aS amusing as a chapter from 
Bret Harte’s Condensed Novels. 


Sir Walter Besant has written a 
monograph on Westminster which 
will be published this fall as a com- 
panion volume to his work on Lon- 
don. His new novel, As We Are: As 
We May Be, will also be issued this 
fall in book form. 


Mr. Robert H. Sherard, who writes 
the Paris Letter for The Bookman, is 
at present engaged on a new story 
entitled Uncle Christopher’s Treas- 
ure, which deals with the tribula 
tions of a literary man under the 
most exceptional circumstances. 
The scene is laid in the former Eng 
lish province of Aquitaine, and bound 
up with the plot is a romantic love- 
story. The author hopes to demon- 
strate with this novel, as with his 
Rogues and By Right, Not Law, that 
analysis is not incompatible with 
popular interest. The book will be 
published in the autumn. 


Macmillan & Co. have in prepara- 
tion for publication this fall an im- 
portant historical work relating to 
the Colony of Virginia, entitled The 
Economic History of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century, by Mr. Phillip 
A. Bruce. The author is a_ well- 
known Virginian. 


Why Women Do Not Want The 
Ballot, is thoughtfully discussed by 
the Rt. Rev. Wm. Croswell Doane, 
Bishop of Albany, in the September 
number of the North American Re- 
view. 

The Messrs. Putnam announce as 
in press the second part of Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler’s History of 
American Literature, which deals 
with the period of the Revolution, 
1765-1785, and comprises two 
volumes. 


Fraser Rae expects to follow his 
biography of Sheridan with two 
volumes containing an authentic 
edition of the plays printed from 
the original manuscripts. 

Thus saith the Critic: The 
Critic, amazed at the inferior quality 
of the poetic effusions thus far in- 
spired by the bicycle, offers twenty- 
dollars ($25) for the best original 
poem that shall reach them not later 
than 30 Sept. 1895, on the subject 
of bicycling or the bicycle. Ten 
dollars ($10) will be paid for the 
second-best poem. Poems of less 
than four or more than one hundred 
lines will not be considered. Each 
manuscript must be typewritten 
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list of the best boys’ stories, Mr. ad 
Kipling headed the list with 


f the Midge, by Michael 


Cruise « 
Scott. 


In H 


entitled 


eptember 30. 


enry Holt & Co.’s Buckram “te 
Series recently appeared a volume he 
The Master 
Another Story, the author’s name 
given being 


name proves to be 


The t 


French Revolution will be published 
in London within afew weeks. 


A volume 
Memories, which 


hird and fourth 
Justin H. McCarthy’s work on the 


Competition 


Conover 
name 
representing three young writers of 
Cleveland named Laura 
Florence Little, and Edward Cady. 


Gaylord, 


volumes of 


entitled Algerian 


Fisher Unwin will 
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publish in the autumn, is an account ing shore and _ the 


of a bicycle tour over 
Mountains to Sahara, by Dr. and 


Mrs. Workman. 


Mess 


venient 


illustrated and will embody 
results of a careful study 
architecture 

countries with a view of 
some of the excellences of foreign 
to the requirements 


national 


houses 
Americ 


TREMONT ST. OPP. PARK ST. CHURCH. 
The recent improvements at the 
well known 


Jacksor 
render 


rs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have 
nearly ready Beautiful Houses, by 
Louis H. Gibson, 


Houses. It 


an life. 


patrons his debtors, 


giving them the benefit of his taste 
and experience in style and quality 
of goods but in making his establish- 
ment so attractive as to add materi- 
ally to the pleasure of dealing there. 


author 


Tremont 
1 Co. hatters and 

that very attractive 
more attractive than ever and fully 
demonstrate 
Holloway who guides its fortunes is 
determined to continue to make his 
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place 
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The staircase, formerly located at 
the right of about the middle of the 


store, 
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has been removed, 
practically out of sight, and 
space gained is added to 
department, enlarging materially the 
facilities for showing and fitting 
ts. The large chandeliers 


also have given 


when it 


the 
more modern electric light fixtures, 
giving to one entering, the effect of 
a much larger store as_ well 
improving the quality of the light, 
is needed. It is superfluous 
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tate have 


public 
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Prof. L. O. Howard, entomologist to 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., gave 
an account of his investigations on 
the distribution of the former insect 
and described at length its ravages 
during the present summer of the 
elms in New Haven and other Con- 
necticut cities. This insect also 
committed great depredations in 
Springfield and, being ‘generally dis 
tributed throughout the state, threat 
ens to be a pest of great importance 
in the near future. Prof. Howard 
recommends the use of arsenate of lead 
applied as a spray at the time when 
the larve are hatching, repeating 
the operation if necessary from time 
to time. The trunks of the trees 
should be scraped in order to de- 
prive the insect of the most import- 
ant of its most natural hiding places, 
and when the pupation period arrives 
the ground under infested trees 
should be thoroughly rolled or tamp- 
ed in order to destroy the pupe. 

Prof. Marlatt of Washington and 
Prof. Lintner of Albany presented 
brief papers stating their experience 
with this insect, and a general dis- 
cussion followed in which the fact 
was brought out that sometimes, as 
at Albany and possibly in New 
Haven this year, a second brood of 
this insect was hatched. In _ the 
latitude of Washington this is an 
established fact, but it has not been 
thought that the beetle is double 
brooded in the North, and it is 
doubtful if this will be a common 
occurence. Dr. C. V. Riley called 
attention to the fact that this second 
brood occurred only when there was 
a young and tender second crop of 
leaves on which it might feed. He 
did not doubt that some of the female 
beetles developed their eggs soon 
after emerging from the pupa and 
deposited them in the customary 
manner on the leaves of the elm, 
but the larva from this second brood 
were unable to thrive upon the hard 
and older leaves. 

Prof. Marlatt stated that he had 
protected the elms on the grounds 
of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington by thorough and re- 
peated sprayings with arsenate of 
lead. Prof. Lintner recommended 
the use of hot water to destroy the 
beetles around the bases of trees. 

The afternoon session was opened 
by a paper by Prof. C. H. Fernald 
of Amherst, entomologist tothe Mass- 
achusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
in which he gave a brief account of 
the introduction and spread of the 
gypsy moth and the measures which 
have been taken in this country to 
combat it. Of particular interest 
was his description of the various 
experiments that have been con- 
ducted with a view of obtaining 
some poison which might be used 
successfully in spraying trees to rid 
them ofthe caterpillars. The essen- 
tial features of an insecticide are, 
first, that it should kill the insects; 
second, that it should not burn the 
foliage; third, that it should retain 
its poisonous qualities throughout 
the greater part of the season ; and, 
fourth, that the cost should not be 
too great. Experiments have been 
made for several years under his 
direction, with nearly all known 
poisons, but as yet the desired in- 
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pation 10* and 25%. Get the 
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secticide has not been found. Prof. 
Fernald called attention to the 
criticism which has often been ad- 
vanced concerning the matter of 
parasites. Some entomologists have 
urged that European parasites of 
this insect should be imported and 
liberated in the infested district. 
The attitude taken by him, however, 
and the one which has met with the 
approbation of the entomologists of 
the country, as a rule, is that so 
long as the work of the state is for 
exterminationand the different forms 
of this insect are being destroyed in 
a wholesale manner, the introduction 
of parasites would be impractical, 
since the development and multipli- 
cation of the parasites would neces- 
sitate the presence of an enormous 
number of gypsy moths as 
upon which they might feed. 

Following Prof. Fernald’s remarks, 
Dr. C. V. Riley, formerly entomolo- 
gist to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, spoke at some length 
upon the same subject. Dr. Riley 
had much praise for the manner in 
which the work of fighting the gypsy 
moth has been conducted, but offered 
a few criticisms concerning some 
features of the policy which had 
been adopted. These criticisms were 
answered by Professors Forbush and 
Lintner, and, after a general discus- 
sion, on motionof Prof. L.O. Howard, 
who felt that this work needed the 
moral support of entomologists 
throughout the country, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“ Resolved: That it is the sense 
of this Association that the present 
gypsy moth committee is performing 
its work in a most intelligent and 
trustworthy manner and that its 
hands should be upheld by the state 
authority.’, 

Short papers were subsequently 
presented by Professors Lintner and 
Webster and Mr. E. B. Southwick. 
Prof. Lintner discussed the ravages 
of a new beetle pest of the basket 
willow tree. This insect has been 
abundant in certain parts of New 
York this season and caused great 
damage. Itsravagescan berestricted, 
however, through spraying’ with 
arsenates and the use of certain me- 
chanical appliances by means of 
which the insects are beaten from 
the willows and caused to fall into 
shallow pans of kerosene. 

Prof. Webster presented descrip- 
tions of the various species of Dia- 
brotica, together with their relations 
to each other. Mr. Southwick de- 


hosts 


_ scribed at considerable length the 


methods employed by him in his 
work of protecting the parks in New 
York city from insect depredations. 
He finds that the use of an emulsion 
made from kerosene oil and carbolic 
acid is to be highly recommended in 
combating the Orgyia. 

After the reading of the papers 
the annual business meeting of the 
association was held and the follow- 
ing officers elected; President, Prof. 
C. H. Fernald of Amherst; first vice- 
president, Prof. F. M. Webster of 
Wooster, O.; second vice-president, 
Prof. Herbert O. Ames of Iowa; sec- 
retary, C. L. Marlatt of Washington, 
a. G. 

The election of Prof. Fernald to 
the presidency of the association is 
a well deserved honor. He has been 
and is one of the foremost economic 
entomologists of the country, though 
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perhaps more widely known through 
his work on the microlepidoptera, in 
which he is the recognized authority 
of the world. He graduated from 
Bowdoin college in 1860 and, after 
serving in the Navy through the 
civil war, took up the occupation of 
teaching at Kent’s Hill, Maine. After 
several years of successful labor 
here he was appointed to the chair 
of biology at the Maine State Col- 
lege, holding that position until 1886, 
at which time he accepted a call to 
the chair of zoology and entomology 
at the Massachusetts State Agricul- 
tural College, which position he 
still holds. Prof. Fernald is a most 
enthusiasticand conscientious worker 
and possesses the rare ability of im- 
parting his own enthusiasm to his 
students, with whom he is justly 
popular. At the Agricultural College 
he has built up a course in entomol- 
ogy second to none in the country, 
and many of his students are now 
filling positions of trust and import- 
ance. The election of Prof. Fernald 
to the presidency of this associatton 
is a fitting tribute to a scientist of 
whom the state may be justly proud. 
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is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
It is a skin tonic, the only article of its 
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THE LAMENT OF A BELL BUOY. 


I’m tired of this everlasting chatter! 
Fair wind, or foul, it doesn’t greatly matter; 
For every little ripple sets me beating, 
And then the same old story I’m repeating 
There’s not a steamer, not a ship, that passes, 
But merry lads and happy laughing lasses 
Contrive new jests at my continual ringing, 
And think it quite a joke to hear me sing- 
ing 
‘*Ding-a-dong! Ding-a-dong! 
Getaway! Movealong!” 


I wish I were a fog horn on the shore, 
Shouting afar with deep continuous roar; 
Chen when the dimness steals across the sea, 
Draws up the cliff, and over hill and lea, 
Above ‘he storm wind and the breakers’ moan 
Far ships at sea hear my triumphant tone. 
But not this everlasting, beating, banging, 
Trite little verse, 
ing 
“ Ding 


with clattering, and clang 


Ding a dong ! 
Move along ”" 


a-dong ! 
Cret away! 


Perhaps some mighty current of the deep 
Will tear me [r 
keep 
And bear me out, far out, upon the sea; 
A bell buoy on his travels, wild and free 
Ilow gaily then will all my music sound! 
And when the clumsy, blundering whales 
come round, 
They’ll be surprised and tertified, I know, 
‘To hear my little bell go to and fro— 
“ Ding-a-dong! Ding-a dong 
Getaway! Move-along! 
‘ S. C. Bracker't 


m my mooring chain, and 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF FREEDOM, 
NE of the most potent causes of 
unhappiness in our social life, 
even in that most intimate life of the 
family, is that we go in chains 
even while we proudly vaunt 
as the ‘land of the free.’ We 
with the quaint old poet, ‘A! fredom 


ours 


j y 
sing 


isa noble thing!’ but even as we 
breathe the aspiration we uncon- 
sciously rattle our fetters. These 


bonds are those of custom, of fashion, 
of conventionality; they are of vari 
ous des¢riptions; all are galling in 
their several degrees. But among 
them all, there are none so entirely 
fatal to liberty as those delicate 
chains often voluntarily assumed by 
the wearer, fashioned so exquisitely 
that they bear the semblance of 
ornament and worn conspicuously, 
almost boastfully—the exactions of 
those we love. Other bonds may by 
a powerful effort of will or a resolu- 
tion of good sense be cast aside; 
these, almost never. We are so un- 
willing that those who are dear to 
us should hold any different opinions 
from ours, that we insist upon press- 
ing them into our own 


groove so 





that we may plod along monoto 
nously together. Where is the gain? 
It is in the variations of experience 
and thought that life’s interest 
chiefly lies; if we all think just alike, 
we may as well go to sleep and let 
the machine work on by itself. There 
is a family on record, father, mother 
and several children, who lived to- 
gether for over thirty years without 
ever experiencing a 
opinion or even 
patient word. Reference 
their family life as a little 
earth; most of us, however, would 
infinitely prefer the battle-fields of 
life to an existence so deadly dull. 
There can be 
life where 


difference of 
exchanging an im 
is made to 


heaven on 


no happy family 
there is not a community 
of interests, tender sympathy in all 
the tastes and there repre 
sented, and aconscientious endeavor 
on the part of each to adapt his 
own purposes to the wishes of the 
others. But to make the family life 
just what it should be there ought 
to be wholesome ‘letting 
alone’ policy, a granting of liberty 
to wear one’s own individuality. 
Where a marriage, however admir 
able in other ways, means simply 
the absorption of one individuality 
into another, the 


ideas 


also a 


wedding-ring is 


worse than the convict’s ball and 
chain. In the perfect marriage union 


both husband and wife grow to their 


best development through the very 
differences in their nature. It is 
no true development when one is 


dwarfed that the other may expand. 
The love which rules wedded life 
should be the influence which brings 
about that freedom which ennobles 
it; it is too often used to make a 
slave of one and a tyrant of the 
other. ‘True love does not cringe ; 
it stands erect. 

It is, however, in the relations 
between parents and children that 
the exactions ‘of an over-anxious 
love become most dangerous. The 
thoughtful young mother fancies that 
her baby is a blank page 
which she may make such 
tions as she chooses; instead of that 
he comes to her written all over 
with hieroglyphics which she can- 
not read and which were inscribed 
ages back by ancestors of whom she 
never even heard. What wonder 
that her own handwriting becomes 
crossed and confused with all these 
others. Still she goes on, Anxious 
and conscientious, always writing, 
never reading. 
to let a child judiciously alone. 
Make his environment what it 
should be; give him a sweet, whole- 
some home, and he will breathe in 
strength and goodness and then he 
will tell his own story, not just in 
your language, it may be, but in 
such words as will express himself 
most truly. A little wise neglect is 
as good for children as for plants; 
both can easily be overcultivated 
and lose all the wild freedom of 
natural growth. 

If this is true of young children, 
it can be applied with greater force 
to the relations of parents and the 
children who are grown into mature 
years. We pull the reins too tight, 
we are too anxious to guide every 
movement just right. The growing 
boy or girl becomes restive, and if 
there is not an absolute breaking 


upon 
inscrip- 


It is sometimes well, 
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away from restraint, there is an un- 
comfortable friction productive of 
much unhappiness and frequently a 
permanentalienation. 





Your boy feels | 


the restlessness of incipient man- 
hood, vague longings fora wider 
horizon, an impatience of those 
bonds which he has hitherto worn | 


so easily. Your girl likes to sit 


alone in her own room, or to pour | 
her foolish thoughts out to some | 
young friend as foolish as herself, 


instead of confiding in you who are 
all ready to give her the 
vice. 


wisest ad 
It is a perilous moment in 
the life history of each, and to you 
who see the peril and have the wis 
dom to avert it if you are allowed 
the opportunity it is atime full of 
distress and grief. This is the 
moment which calls for the great 
wisdom of patient letting alone. If 
you can veil your anxiety with an 
appearance of cheerfulness, if 
little pangs of 

nothing 
you may 


you 
can stifle those 
and 
restive youth, find 
this turbulent period is past 


your influence is 


jeal 


ousy exact from the 
when 
that 
and 


hopes. On 


strengthened 
deepened beyond your 
the other hand, too 
with the erratic 
the well-loved child may make an 
irreparable breach between you. 

We have all suffered intense an 
noyance from those kind friends 
who will insist on setting us right, 
or at least in placing our feet firmly 
in their own narrow paths that we 


anxious an inter 


ference actions of 


may be sure to walk just as they 
themselves walk; who will save us 
all care, who will act for us, think 


for us, breathe for us if possible, 
but who will not leave us alone to live 
our own lives, to have the 
of our own individuality. 


it is even tender, 


freedom 
It is kind, 
neverthe 


shrink 


but it is 
less and we 
it. 

The best philosophy of happiness 
is to leave to everyone as far as pos- 
sible the freedom of his own life. 
Your boy wants to pull away from 
you. Let him go; he will not go 


bondage, from 


far and will come back of his own 
accord. Hold him fast, and when 
he breaks away from you you have 


very probably lost him forever. It 
grieves you that your girl no longer 
tells you her thoughts. Do not force 
her confidence. She will presently 
come to you with her innocent secrets 
and you will find yourself more 
closely intimate with her for your 
forbearance. Give to your friend in 
every relation in life that without 
which you cannot yourself be happy 
—the liberty of his individuality, 
freedom of his own soul. 


the 


SCHOOL LUNCHEONS. 

Time was when news paper, writ- 
ing paper and wrapping paper did 
service in wrapping up lunches. 
Then the paper was discarded for the 
snowy napkin, and that in turn for 
the tin box. Now, says Good 
Housekeeping, the tin box is almost 
a thing of the past, being supplanted 
by light, dainty little baskets with 
close-fitting lds. To fit up sucha 
lunch basket the sides and bottom 
should be covered with soft white 
wrapping paper, neaty cut to fit, and 
this should be put in fresh every day. 
A leather covered flask, with a metal 
screw top, will be needed for what- 
ever liquid is supplied. The knife 
and fork should be laid blade to tines 
and the napkin wrapped about them, 
the spoons laid with the back of the 
bowl against them and a rubber 
band slipped over all to hold them. 
Some bitsof oiled paper, such as con- 
fectioners furnish, and a jelly glass 
with a tin lid which screws on. 

So much for the basket and its out- 
fit. Now for the lunches. 
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FAMILY RECEIPTS. 

the Editor of the Home and Household Dept 

Dear Madam: Y our correspondent 

Bb. C. asks for a receipt for Rusks. 
I send one which I have used many 
years with success, as my mother 
did before me.” I have never had 
any ‘tough’ or ‘soggy’ cakes. 

Susan S. B. 
RUSKS, 


1 pink of milk, 1 heaping table- 
spoonful of butter, ditto of lard 
warmed in the milk. Mix well and 
add a cup of yeast. Set them to 
rise in a warm place over night. In 
the nrorning add 2 eggs. Work the 
dough well and form into small rolls. 
Lay two together and bake them, 
Phen split them and dry them ina 
slow oven. { sometimes add a little 
soda, perhaps half a teaspoonful to 
the yeast. In using compressed 
yeast I use about two-thirds of a 


cake. 


A DOUBLE BILL OF FARE. 
Ee following menu is so 

irranged that it may serve as a 
guide to the housekeeper in serving 
one large or two smaller dinners. 


Oysters on the half-shell 


uiée of Peas Cream of Celery 
FISH 
Cod boiled with Striped Bass, 
tyster Sauce Larded and baked 
ENTREES 


Fricasseed Chicken. Quai! Broiled 


VEGETABLES. 
Canned or au naturel 


ROASI 


Beef, Turkey Venison, Mutton 


Mallard Ducks Prairie Chicken. 


DESSER'! 
Neapolitan Pudding 
Koman punch. 
Fruit and nuts. 
Café moir. 


(Jueen of Puddings 
Tutti-frutu. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION IN CHILDREN. 


‘- no nation at any time have the 
demands on the nervous forces 
been asgreatasin these UnitedStates. 
The development of this country is 
unexampled, because natural forces, 
of which our forefathers knew little 
or nothing, have been brought into 
mankind’s service in this age It 
follows naturally on the increased 
amount ot work possible to human 
beings during the last century that 
men and women should have been 
forced to make increased draftson 
their nervous force. ‘The more work 
one does, the more one must think, 
especially when the work is not that 
of one’s own hands. With nervous 
excitement in the parents, there is 
the tendency to nervousness in the 
children. Hence, says Dr. Cyrus 
Edson in the Youth’s Companion, 
they are showing nervous diseases as 
there is no record of children having 
shown them before. 

As these children, when they grow 
up, will enter a life of nervous strain, 
and as we can prepare them for this 
strain only by giving them the 
strongest possible bodies, it is well 
that we should watch carefully any 
nervous strain on them now, 
Though there may be a question as 


to whether school hours are too long, 
there is none in my mind as to the 
amount the children are required to 
learn. ‘Ihe process of adding to the 
list of studies has gone steadily on 
until now the chiidren are forced to 
absorb an astonishing amount of 
solid information. 

In children, far more than in grown 
people, any disorder will show itself 
in the stomach, and in lack of desire 
forfood. ‘This danger-signal of cap- 
riciousness or failure of appetite is 
the most common and valuable given 
by children. 

There are other nervous strains on 
the children besides these of the 
school, and they play an important 
part inthe lifes of the little ones. 
Among these are late hours, for chil. 
dren need all the sleep they can get; 
parties, the theater and_ books. 
hese draw on the nervous force, be- 
cause they stimulate the mind, al- 
ready stimulated too much. One of 
the most important strains is that 
sympathetic excitement which comes 
to them from the excitement in the 
lives of the people around them. | 
have seen a child in a very fever of 
nervousness, after listening to the 
discussion of a murder. ‘This form 
of excitement we can only lessen for 
the children by exercising care when 
we talk before them. The sum and 
substance of my plea is that the bod- 
ies of the children should be devel- 
oped. We can, if we so elect, have 
them strong enough to bear the bur- 
den of coming years, or we Can so 
stimulate their nervous systems as to 
unfit them utterly for the work be 
forehand, 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LocaL APPLICATION, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. ‘The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free. 
KF. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 


THE NORWICH LINE, 

The popularity of the Norwich 
Line was never better attested than 
during conclave week. Not only 
was it availed of by a large number 
of Knights Templar delegations 
from New York and the west, all of 
whom were delighted with the ser- 
vice given, but its resources were 
pretty well taxed by the demands 
made upon it by the general public. 
The magnificent new ‘ Greyhound of 
the sound,’ the City of Lowell, came 
in forunstinted praise from every- 
body, and the improved train ser- 
vice between Boston and New Lon- 
don was also favorably commented 
on. Tourists and others travelling 
between Boston and New York can 
find no more convenient or comfort- 
able sound line transit than that 
afforded by the Norwich Line. It 


“GOOD WIVES GROW FAIR IN THE 
LIGHT OF THEIR WORKS,” ESPECI- 
ALLY IF THEY USE 
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Pears’ 


Have you 
sed Pears 
soap ? 
Did you ever 
hear of a man 
Or woman. be- 


ginning to use 


it and stopping? 


is well nigh perfect now, but its 
management promises even further 
improvements. 


Those who realize how much white 
teeth add to one’s appearance, and 
appreciate how much a fine tooth 
brush and a first-class tooth powder 
help to keep the teeth white and 
pearly, should read the advertise 
ment of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Square Druggist, in another 
column. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooinine Syrue has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children tee:hing It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
Twenty- -Five Cents a bottle Sold by all 


druggists (throughout the world, Be sure and ask for 


Mrs, WineLow’s SooruHine Syrup. 


L. B. FLBPCHER & CO, 


Always on hand a complete line of 











NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


1. E. Fletcher & C0. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


Suffolk Bureau 
ofr Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits. 
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David Parsons Goodrich. 
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And arch-ly say, ** Some oth-er day,” When twi - light stars are meet 


Ah, no! ah, no! Thou wouldst not so, 








“\ Small note for last verse. 
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mess energy; the 
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tre tolerably see-able 
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no 
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and 
refreshed to 
familiar labors; 
allowance for 
fruit on 
is on the 

a . lacks the flavor- 
that comes with mature 


early season 


those of 


rhe the long 
‘ Burmah ’ proved 
trom 
had 


were 


itre 
management, 

tandpoint, 
| scenic effects 
lendid S¢ ale for 


s old stage olfers 
and 


fresh, 


facilities ; 


re shown the 


, y-side, the gay and 
music-halls, the 
he pleasant Eng- 

or the jungle-thickets 
is pass above, up 
lucky young officer 
b'e ride, the illusion 
preserved with the 
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persecuted hero, 
rrigible villain, 
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and field.’ The 
nally strong one, 
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leserving especial 
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‘The Widow Jones,’ 
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™ ght t deals with the adventures 
who to escape im- 

e | tois, assumes the char- 

ter ct’ whose apparently 

a | if sband returns embar- 

I e and active, with 


h comic. complication. 
s swift, the fun harmless 
| the acting spirited 
‘Widow Jones’ will 
ston friends for one 


| Att remont, the Tzigane. It is 
Mr. R 


Leginald de Koven 


self seriously. He has 
made n attempt to write a 
naract Slavic light opera. 


mn one may fairly as- 
writer has steeped his 
= mind, vere, in the music of 
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production is not 
it dainty. 
of Robin 


merry, neither is 
It has none of the esprit 
Hood. But one or two 
scenes are really funny. Two char- 
acters there are whose brightness 
shines in the presence of the other 
dull Ones. Fortunately they are in 
good hands; one the Neapolitan 
Ambassador, is played by Mr. 
Joseph Herbert; the other a ballet 
dancer is represented by Miss Marie 
Celeste, as sprightly and graceful a 


young woman as one often sees. For 
the fun of Miss Celeste and Mr. 
Herbert, the singing ef Miss Fin 
layson and that of Miss Russell, 


who is as radient as to appearance 
and as effective as to voice as 
the 


ever, 


Tzigane is worth going to hear. 


At the Castle Square Theatre 
The Mascot has held fortunate 
sway, Miss Morella making a charm 


ing impression as the 
girl, and Mr, 
usual knack of 
Lorenzo XVII. 
and Hand. 


little turkey 
Wolff displaying his 
excellent drolling as 

Next week, Heart 


At the Hollis St. Theatre 

lrotter, Louis De 
comedy, in the 
competent company 
marked success. Mr. Boucicault, in 
the title réle, was breezy and droll. 
Mr. Hoey as the professional tramp, 


The 
Lange’s 
hands of a 
achieved a 


Globe 
new 


like Mercury ‘magnificent in lying,’ 
was immensely amusing. Next 
week the Camille d’Arville Comic 
Opera Co. 

At the Columbia Theatre The 
White Rat concludes its successful 
engagement to-night. |Next week 
the stirring melodrama Human 
Hearts. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre 


Jack Harkaway has its last perform 


ance this evening. On Monday 
merry Katie Emmett opens a brief 
engagement. 

At the Park Threatre Fagan’s 


has amused 
week Thos. 
new farce 


Vaudeville Company 
large audiences. Next 
Seabrooke comes in the 


comedy A World of Trouble. 
A very interesting event of the 
opening season was the first appear- 


ance, asastar of the well known 
and highly gifted young actor, Mr. 
Courtenay Thorpe, at Brockton on 
Monday evening. Mr. Thorpe is 
well known to American audiences, 
from his graceful work as leading 
support of Rosina Vokes: in whose 
company, however, he rarely had 
opportunity to display other than 
the lighter order of talent required 
in graceful and refined comedy. Mr. 
Thorpe’s gift for the interpretation 
of subtle and profound emotion, 
tragic or heroic, is well known to 
those privileged, in his early years 
on the English stage, to enjoy his 
Mercutio and others of the ‘ beautiful 
boys’ of Shakespeare: and to those 
who were moved with profound pity 
and terror by his marvellously 
studied Oswald in Ibsen’s Ghosts. 
The chief feature of his present 
repertoire, the play in which he 
opened his season on Monday night, 
is an adaptation of Helen Mather’s 
powerful novel, The Story of a Sin. 
It tells the story, it will be remem- 
bered, of a man whom a dark 
heredity and _ careless self-indul- 
gence lead into the grasp of a 



















































































VIM 


energy, force, all go to make the 
perfect man. If you are lacking 
in any of these there is some- 
thing wrong, most likely a run- 
down condition of the system. 
Perhaps a stubborn cough or 





weak lungs. Perchance even 
consumption or chronic bron- 
chitis, 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


is the Food - Medicine, success- 
fully combats disease, builds up 
the constitution and supplies new 
energy. 

50 ots. and $1.00, 


Our books “ Health’ and “ Beauty”’ sent free. 


Le ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 











Nemesis which pursues him into the 
outer darkness where life and love 
are lost. With the story of Sguire 


Fyre is interwoven that of his life- 
long friend Lord Frank Lovel, who 
has vainly loved the lily-souled 
woman whom £yre, all unworthy, 
wins for his wife. To save £yre 
from disgrace, and A/rs, Ayre from 


heart-breaks Zove/ takes on himself 
the odium of Ayre’s discovered sin. 
His faithfulness finds a_ sunset 
reward, whose tender glow lights up 
what would 


else be the too oppres 


sive darkness of the drama’s just 
and inevitable conclusion. The 
play is strongly and logically con- 


structed, and is uninterruptedly 
interesting. It has moments of 
intense tragic force: the killing of 


kiyres wife by 
adores her 
makes 


the husband who 
, but whom sonnambulism 
for the moment, a_ cruelly 
tool in the hands of a 
self-invited fate, is one of the scenes 
which pass in the silence that hurts; 
a scene played by Mr. Thorpe with 
immense magnetic power, and 
sensitive and compelling truth. 
Indeed his work throughout is very 
human, very moving, very memora- 
ble, the work of an actor with whom 
acting is an art and not a trade: 
and who to altogether uncommon 
talent, has superadded close and 
and fruitful study in the best 
schools and under the best models. 
The supporting company’ work 
heartily, intelligently, and to excel- 
lent result. Mrs. Ida _ Jeffreys- 
Goodfriend plays Hester, (the un- 
happy woman who is the plaything 
of Fyre’s wild youth and_ the 
Nemesis of his imperfectly redeemed 
manhood,) with force and fire. Miss 
Kenyon plays Madcap with tender 
grace and sympathy, and an exquisite 
simplicity and naturalness in the 
showing of wifely and motherly love- 
happiness. Mr. Sanger does a 
capital bit of character-work as old 
job: Mr. Short as Lovel is honest 
and likable; Mr. Franklyn Roberts 
does a genre sketch extremely well 
and acquits himself as stage manager 
in a fashion that leaves nothing to 
be desired. The scenery—London 
painted for the production by the 
famous Thomas Hall—is exceedingly 
appropriate and beautiful. It is to 
be hoped that Boston will have in 
the near future, occasion to enjoy 
in The Story of a Sin, a worthy 
play well interpreted. 


helpless 


Subscribe for the Commonwealth. 
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Amusements. 


B.F.KEITH’S 


Week of Sept. 9. 


§ Members Symphony Orchestra. 


Severus Schaffer, 
LOTTIE GILSON 


AND A 


BIG VAUDEVILLE SHOW. 


A, M. to 10.30 P. M 
75, $1.00, $1.50. 


NEW 
THEATRE 


Continuous Performance 10 
Prices .25, .40, 


SQUARE 


CASTLE THEATRE. 


421 Tremont Street. 
Tremont. Branch office, 175B 
Street, Tel. 3901 Boston, 


HEART AND HAND 


With a Great Cast, 
CLARA LANE, 
EDITH MASON, 
WILLIAM WOLFF, 
THOMAS PERSSE, 
NEW ERA PRICES, 
75C. All Seats Reserved 
Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2, 


“A NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK.” 


lel. 977 Tremont 


Including 

KATE DAVIS, 
HATTIE LADD, 
J. K. MURRAY, 
ARTHUR WOOLEY. 


25c, 35c, 50c, 


TREMONT THEATRE 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. 
SECOND WEEK — of the -- SECOND WEEK 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


Opera €o., in Re Koven & Smith’s 
Russian Comic Opera, 


THE TZIGANE. 


A Sumptuous Spectacular Success. 
Every Evening 5 


BOW DOIN SQ.——— 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON. «+-+eeee.+ Manage! 


KATIE EMMETT 


In Her New Sensational Drama 


CHAT - - mm 


N AMERICAN BC 


Matinees Wed. 


Saturday Matinee at 2 


Evenings at $ 


Next WEEK Faust.” 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Even’gs at 8. Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 2 


LAST WEEK. LAST WEEK. 


M AY AND A SUPERB 


COMPANY OF 


IRWIN COMEDIANS. 


In John J. McNally’s New Comedy, 


The Widow J ones. 


"EH Sept. 16—The Great L paces and New York 
Success—THE FATAL CARI 


LEWIS MORRISON in“ 


KNAE 


PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. Terms reasonable. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


SOLE AGENTS. 
E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept 


453-463 Washington Strect, 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 
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A COLOSSAL 
Mid=-Summer Suit 
e~Pant Sale. 


In order to make room for our Fall Stock, we have made up;our minds to | 
sacrifice the remainder of our Spring and Summer Light-Weight Goods, on the 
principle that their room is preferable to their Company. 

We are not going to play traitors to your confidence by salting the variety | 
with a lot of picked-up truck, but we offer you Suits from our regular stock | 
which we have on hand. 


Below We Quote Our Unparalleled Offer: 


sulrTs. PANTS. 


Formerly $45.00 Now $20.00 | Formerly $10.25 Now $5.00 | 
40.00 20.00 9.25 5.00 | 
35.00 20.00 8.25 ° 5.00 
30.00 20.00 7.25 5.00 | 
25.00 20.00 6.25 5.00 | 
21.00 20.00 5.25 5.00 | 
17.25 13.25 4.25 3.00 | 
15.50 13.25 3.75 3.00 
13.25 13.25 3.00 3.00 


Modern Ideas 


And modern facilities are neces 
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Ba 
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sary to keep up with the business 


“hustle ” of today. 


We Have Them 


New presses, new types, and latest 


SR 


ideas in composition and display 
work in fact, everything in th 


line of Printing strictly 


to Date 


See us when you 
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Our work will 
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, 


the price 





Yo 


696.965 


Every garment is created by the genius of expert tailors, cut in the newest 
and brightest styles known to fashion -.made of the favorite and most esteemed 
fabrics — Black and Blue Clay Worsteds (English), Black, Blue or Fancy Cheviots, 
Tweeds, etc. All new — all reliable — all sacrificed at a mere fraction of their value. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK COMPANY, 


11 ELIOT STREET, 
‘ 1005 Washington St. 
prancnes: | 05 Washingt St. BOSTON, 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 


299 Washington Street, 
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BOSTON. 


WAS 


New York & New England FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


| TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION IS ESTABLISHED (862. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
The Air Uine | CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE bi 

| WEST. 

6.45 4 ACCOMMDATION for 


© . H Troy and Albany. ny ig 
Limited Train 9 A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR <x THE- my 
® CARS for Troy and Saratoga. at 


BETWEEN 9 00 A.M. Sundays only for Troy 
° and Albany stopping at all sta- 


Boston & NeW York, 11.30°2"., scenes : Boston GOMMONWEALTH. 


toga. 
Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- 8 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 2 errr 
tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays Sleeping Cars to Chicago and ye 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking St. Louis. sf , ” li 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between | *Y 00 P.M. Express with Sleeping Care a4 Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History 
Boston and Willimantic. to Chicago. i and to ics of the da 
The First Train Between Boston and New FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 1h pe y: 
York on Sundays. TON, ST. My BANS AND MONTREAL. 
&, 0 DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
TICKET OFFICES. vag Falls. Parlor Car to Bur- ita , = 
se 446 Wilit\incien st lington. ws Editors: EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 
I oston: ashington °» es —aee 
- Station foot of Sumnier St. J] ()() A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
ts Parlor Cars to Montreal- 
In New York: 353 Broadwa 


M. ACCOMMODATION to 
Grand Central ‘Station. 3. 0 Stbanh Vt. Parlor car, Boston 


e s * 
Ask for tickets via the ‘‘NEW ENG- 7. 0 : ager ee ee r 3 Ad vertise rs _——_s. 


LAND "and see that you get them. Sioeping Cer to Montreal. 


sles and furtl fe on 0 $ * Should notice that the make-up of the Com™M 
GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr | catiane sR WATSON. Gen'l Pass Aspe si . 
W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’l Pass’r ‘Ast July 1, 1898. Boston, Mass Me enables us to place advertisements ‘‘ next t 


age, oh 


he and in a majority of cases next to reading 
The — ‘“*ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” a some relation to the article advertised. 


Canvassers wanted io Comme INWEALTH re aders are people ot 
sell the Improved Hall ; 
Typewtiter: ds ? =f are therefore buyers of good ; goods and those 


ia Writes all languages ae us with business speak in the highest tern 
f Price $30. Send for Ae 


catalogues and_ terms, lt returns received. 


Addr ess 


Is for sale on every news . ) N. Typewriter Co. 


” 196 Summer St Boston 


sy nou and rey | a af 120 Tremont Str ect, Boston, Mass. 
ity, at 5 cents a copy ANDREW J. » 
you don’t see it, ask for it. | LLOYD 


ie It’s There. Prescriptions QPPOSITE OLD SOUTH 


Let ASS SERENE RP. INT AONE RE IA FIRE LASS EEN AOR AT eg Bicep hela: MORON Mlk OK IS NET lll 1 BRN ie Ti ite Sit 
— ov . ° - ” 2 aed es 8 = — : — * © 








